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Organ 
Faculty: Monks of St. John’s Ab- 
NO bey assisted by visiting pro- 
a ed fessors. 


For further information write to: Rev. Gunther Rolfson, O.S.B., 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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An indispensable tool for 
pastor and architect 


CHURCH BUILDING AND FURNISHING | 


REVEREND J. B. O°CONNELL 


Here for the first time — a one volume book that brings to- 
gether all the official regulations governing the building and fur- 
nishing of Catholic Churches. This compact reference book con- 
tains in an orderly and readily accessible form the canons, rubrics 
and prescriptions concerning church architecture. Each step in 
the erection and furnishing of a church is explained. 


Saint Pius X pointed up the need for such a book as this when 
he wrote that there is need to restore the “sanctity and dignity of 


the temple.” Due to lack of information in past years, there has/ 
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been common disregard of liturgical prescriptions on church 
architecture resulting in defective church plans, poor design, | 
tawdry decoration, incorrect furnishing. Father O’Connell’s book | 
seeks to remedy this situation not by arguing art and architecture| 
as such, but by making accessible the prescribed rules and direc- 
tives on art and architecture in the planning of a church. 


The book’s many beautiful illustrations will prove of great 
value, not to suggest strict models for the builders to imitate, but 
to demonstrate how wide is the range of technical solutions open | 
_ who wish to build in accordance with the mind of the} 

urch, 
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EASTER THEMES 


ET us say Alleluia now as often 
as possible, that we may say it forever. In heaven our food will be 
Alleluia, our drink Alleluia, our act of contemplation Alleluia, our 
total joy will be Alleluia: that is, glory to God (St. Augustine, Ser- 
mon 252,9). 


“This is the day that the Lord has made. Let us rejoice and be 
giad in it!” O beautiful Pasch! Pasch of the Lord! . . . O Pasch, 
our consolation in all sorrow! For today, Christ, all resplendent, 
came forth from the tomb as from His bridal chamber. . . . O day 
of the Resurrection! Let us be radiant with the joy of this feast; 
let us embrace each other; let us call “Brother” even those who hate 
us; let us pardon all because of the Resurrection. Then may we 
truthfully cry out: Christ has risen from the dead; by His death He 
has trampled upon death, and to those who were in the tomb He has 
given life itself (Easter Matins of the Byzantine Rite). 


Thy Body . . . could see no corruption; it could not remain un- 
der the power of death, for Thou hadst already wonderfully made 
it Thine, and whatever was Thine must last in its perfection for ever. 


I adore Thy most holy Body, O my dear Jesus, the instrument of our | 


redemption . . . the pledge of my own resurrection. . . . Lord, | “a 
= know 


the heathen who knew Thee not thought the body to be of a miserable 


and contemptible nature — they thought it the seat, the cause, the [ 


excuse of all moral evil. When their thoughts soared highest, and 
they thought of a future life, they considered that the destruction of 
the body was the condition of that higher existence. . . . And in- 
deed, what mind of man, O Lord, could ever have fancied without 
Thy revelation that what, according to our experience is so vile, s0 
degraded, so animal, so sinful, which is our fellowship with the 


brutes, which is full of corruption and becomes dust and ashes, was } 
in its very nature capable of so high a destiny! And who but Thou, | 


who art omnipotent, could have made it so! .. . 
O my God, teach me so to live, as one who does believe the great 
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dignity, the great sanctity of that material frame in which Thou hast 
lodged me. And therefore, O my dear Savior! do I come so often 
and so earnestly to be partaker of Thy Body and Blood, that by 
means of Thy own ineffable holiness I may be made holy. O my 
Lord Jesus, I know what is written, that our bodies are the temples 
of the Holy Ghost. Should I not venerate that which Thou dost 
miraculously feed, and which Thy Coequal Spirit inhabits! (Cardi- 
nal Newman, Meditations and Devotions, Longmans, New York, 
1893, pp.351f.). 


You believe . . . in the “resurrection of the body and life ever- 
lasting.” As a matter of fact, it was precisely for this purpose that 
Christ assumed human flesh: that He might confer on our mortal 
substance a share in immortal life (Niceta of Remesiana, An Ex- 
planation of the Creed, c.400 A.D.). 


The destruction of death and its conquest by the cross is abun- 
dantly proved by a present fact: the disciples of Christ despise 
death; they take the offensive against it; instead of fearing it, by the 
sign of the cross and by faith in Christ they trample on it as on some- 
thing dead. Formerly, before the divine sojourn of the Savior, even 
the holiest of men feared death, and mourned the dead as those who 
had perished. But now that the Savior has raised His own body, 
death is no longer terrible: all who believe in Christ tread it under- 
foot as nothing, and prefer to die rather than to deny their faith, 
knowing with certainty that when they die they do not perish, but 
live truly, and become incorruptible through the resurrection. . . 
Death has become like a tyrant who has been completely conquered 
by the legitimate King. . . . 

If anyone finds (the Gospel account of the resurrection) insuffi- 
cient, let him find proof of it in present facts. Dead men cannot take 
effective action; . . . deeds and actions that energize others belong 
only to the living. Let us then look at the facts in this case. The 
Savior is working mightily among men, every day He is invisibly 
persuading numbers of people all over the world . . . to accept His 
faith and be obedient to His teaching. . . . Daily He draws men 
to religion, persuades them to virtue, teaches them about immortal- 
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ity, inflames their thirst for heavenly things, reveals the knowledge 
of the Father. . . . Can anyone, in face of this, still doubt that He 








has risen and lives, or rather, that He is Himself the Life? (St. Atha- F) ?@ 
nasius, On the Incarnation of the Word, 27,30,31). 5 : 
the 

Let us recognize our dignity, let us honor our Exemplar, let us [ rs 

» th 


understand the power of the mystery, and the reason for Christ’s 
death. Let us become like Christ, since Christ became like us. Let Ch 
us become divine for His sake, since He for our sake became man. 
He assumed what was worse, that He might give us what was bet- 


Zee mika ini 


ter. He became poor, that we through His poverty might become rich. |) 
He took to Himself the nature of a slave, that we might receive back 

our liberty. He came down to earth, that we might be drawn to heav- 
en. He was tempted, that we might conquer. He suffered Himself to }) © 
be despised, that He might give us a share in glory. He died, that | als 
He might grant us salvation. He ascended, that He might draw to |) 
Himself us who were lying prostrate in the fall of sin. Let us give om 
all, offer all, to Him who gave Himself utterly as ransom and recon- 7 


ciliation for us. But one can give nothing better than oneself, inspired 
by an understanding of this Mystery, and therefore striving to be- = 





come for His sake all that He became for ours (St. Gregory Nazian-}) 
zen, Sermon 1). STON 
the ' 

The miracles at the sepulchre and after the sepulchre no one can | = 


worthily celebrate; and yet none of them equals the miracle of my 
salvation (St. Gregory Nazianzen, Sermon 45,29). 











Dearly beloved, if we unhesitatingly believe with the heart what © 
we profess with the mouth, we are truly crucified in Christ, we are — 
dead, we are buried; on the very third day, too, we are raised. Hence © 
the Apostle says : “If you have risen with Christ, seek the things that 
are above. . . . For you have died and your life is hidden with 
Christ in God” (Col.3:1-4). . . . Christ’s victory is assuredly ¥ 
ours, that what He says may be fulfilled: “Fear not, for I have over- — 
come the world” (John 16:33). For our Paschal feast will never 
end, if we abstain from the leaven of the old wickedness (St. Leo 
the Great, Sermon 72,3-4). 
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In every season, dearly beloved, it is the mystery of the Lord’s 
passion and resurrection which occupies the minds of the faithful. 
Nor is there any act of our religion which does not celebrate both 
the reconciliation of the world as well as the elevation of human 
nature in Christ. But during this time, because of the recurrence of 
those sacred days of which the Gospel readings speak, the entire 
Church ought to dwell on this mystery with greater understanding 
and to be enkindled with more fervent hope: for the Lord’s Pasch 
is to be honored not so much as a past event that is recalled, but 
rather as a present reality (St. Leo the Great, Sermon 64,1). 


Because by His suffering He paid so great a price, Christ gave to 
our keeping His body and blood in the Sacrament. And us, too, He 
also made His Body. For we, indeed, were made His own Body, and 
through His mercy we are what we receive. Remember this. At one 
time you did not exist. Then you were created. You have been 
brought to the Lord’s threshing floor. By the treading of oxen, that 
is, by the toil of those preaching the Gospel, you were threshed like 
grain. When you were kept waiting as catechumens, you were being 
stored in the granary. You signed up for baptism. You began to be 
ground into flour by fastings and exorcisms. After that you came to 
the water. Water was poured upon you. You became one. You were 
baked when the fire of the Holy Spirit was added. And thus you be- 


>» came the Lord’s bread. 


Be aware, then, of what God has done to you; be aware of what 
you have received. Just as you now see that, what has been made, is 
one bread, so you yourselves must be one by loving one another, by 
holding fast to one faith, one hope, and undivided love. When here- 
tics admit all this, they admit evidence against themselves, for they 
are intent on division, whereas this bread signifies unity. So the wine, 
too, was at first in many grapes. But now it is one. The grapes have 


edly 7. been pressed in the winepress. Now the cup of wine is one sweet 
| ) draft. And after those fasts, that toil, after you were squeezed in the 


} winepress of humble self-surrender, you, in Christ’s name, became, 


as it were, part of the Lord’s cup. You are there on the table. You 


» are there in the cup. You are one with all of us. For we take this 
» bread together, we drink this cup together, because we have one 
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common life (St. Augustine, Sermon 229, “On the Sacraments of 
Initiation,” for Monday of Easter Week). 


The whole face of the earth is more joyous in the springtime. 
Adorned as it is with buds and flowers, all of nature, which has lain 
as though dead up to this time, rises with the rising Lord (St. Maxi- 
mus of Turin, Sermon 30). 


The Apostle’s words (Rom.6:4—5) show not merely that Christ’s 
resurrection is the exemplar of our resurrection, but also that it 
makes it possible for us to arise, and that it gives us the strength and 
the spirit to remain risen in holiness and justice. For as we draw 
from His death not merely the example of our dying to sins, but also 
the strength so to die, His resurrection similarly affords us the power 
to achieve a holy life, in order that we may henceforth worship God 
with love and holiness and walk in the newness of that life to which 
we arise. This above all did the Lord effect by His resurrection : that 
those who had died with Him to sins and to this world, now might 
likewise arise with Him to a new kind and manner of life. . . . 

The Lord’s resurrection was necessary in order that the mystery 
of our salvation and redemption be complete. For Christ by His 
death freed us from sins; by rising, He restored the chief gifts which 
we had lost through sin. Hence the Apostle says: “Christ was de- 
livered up for our sins, and rose again for our justification” (Rom. 
4:25). Lest therefore anything be lacking to the salvation of the 
human race, it was necessary for Christ to rise again as well as to die 
(The Roman Catechism for Parish Priests, Decreed by the Council 
of Trent, Part I, chap. VI, questions 14 and 12). 


Christ’s resurrection and glorification are usually conceived mere- | ~ 
ly as the fruit of His sacrifice on the cross. And such it is in all © 





tiie 








truth, but not that alone. . . . The resurrection and glorification © 
were the very acts by which the Victim passed into the real and per- 7 


manent possession of God. . . . 


The entire life and existence of Christ were essentially devoted 7 


to His sublime sacrificial worship. By taking possession of His hv- 


man nature He made His own the object He was to offer, and by ; 
uniting it to His person He invested it with an infinite value. By His © 
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passion and death, which He had in mind during His whole earthly 
career, He accomplished its immolation. By His resurrection and 
glorification He made it a holocaust. Finally, by His ascension, He 
transferred it to heaven, and placed it at the feet of His Father, that 
it might be His as the eternal pledge of perfect worship (Matthias 
Joseph Scheeben, The Mysteries of Christianity, pp.436—437). 


The Fathers . . . explain our resurrection on the grounds of our 
supernatural union with the God-man. And since the best way of 
bringing about this union is to partake of His life-giving flesh, they, 
following the example of the Savior (cf.John 6), point to the Eucha- 
rist as the primary source and chief title of our immortality and the 
resurrection of our body (op.cit., p.669) 


It is above all by sacramental Communion that we now assimilate 
the fruits of this mystery (of Christ’s resurrection). What, indeed, 
do we receive in the Eucharist? We receive Christ, the body and 
blood of Christ. But if Communion supposes the immolation of Cal- 
vary and that of the Altar which reproduces it, it is however the glor- 
ified flesh of the Savior wherewith we communicate. We receive 
Christ such as He is now, that is to say glorified in the highest heav- 
ens and possessing, in its fullest expansion, the glory of His resurrec- 
tion (Abbot Marmion, Christ in His Mysteries, p.297). 


CHRISTIAN MATURITY? 


TURITY is not 
something which happens overnight. It is not an accomplishment but 
a goal. That is why St. Paul speaks of “perfect manhood” as some- 
thing we must “reach” for, something we must come to “realize” in 
our life by an ever deeper and fuller knowledge of the Son of God. 

*Cf. Eph. 4:13: “. . . until we realize our common unity through faith in 
the Son of God, and fuller knowledge of Him. So we shall reach perfect man- 


hood, that maturity which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ.” 
— All scriptural quotations are from the translations of Msgr. Knox. 
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“Not that I have already won the prize, already reached fulfillment. 
I only press on, in hope of winning the mastery” (Phil. 3:12). 

All of us, no matter how old or how young we are, must still “press 
on, in hope” if we want to win the prize of perfect manhood. Maturity 
for the Christian will always be in exact proportion to his growth in 
Christ. 

It is the purpose of a liturgical formation to fit us for such growth 
in Christ. The work of the liturgy par excellance is to fill us with this 
“fuller knowledge” of God’s Son in order that we may “grow up, in 
everything, into a due proportion with Christ” (Eph. 4:15). 

The more one’s heart and mind are formed in the spirit of the 
liturgy, the more one realizes the “cogitationes Cordis,” the thoughts 
of Christ’s heart. “To think the thoughts that He thinks, to love the 
things that He loves, to hate the things that He hates” (a favorite ex- 
pression of Father Mathis, C.S.C.) —this is precisely what the 
liturgy aims to accomplish in us. 

Thus we can say that the truly liturgical man is necessarily the 
truly mature man. This is certainly the idea behind such a book as 
Dietrich Von Hildebrand’s Liturgy and Personality. If we allow our- 
selves to be formed in our attitudes toward life, toward God and our 
fellowman, by the way in which the Church thinks and acts towards 
them, then we can be sure that we are more and more shaping our 


lives toward mature Christian living. We will be little by little, day | 
by day, moving toward that “maturity which is completed growth in — 


Christ.” 

For the liturgy of the Church is but the continuation of Christ's 
thoughts, of Christ’s actions, of Christ’s “response to value,” forming 
us to that “perfect manhood” of His which is the Christian goal. 


To see how true this is we need only recall some of the basic at- © 
titudes Christ taught us by His own response to life and its demands, © 


and then to recognize how faithfully the Church continues that teach- 
ing in her liturgy. 
Me” (John 4:34). Everything and everyone else was to be subordi- 


terized everything He ever said or did. Christ preached it, Chris 
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lived it, Christ warned those who would follow Him that they too 
must live this truth if they would enter the kingdom of heaven (Matt. 
7:21). 

And to show us in the most concrete manner possible that abso- 
lutely nothing was ever to stand in the way of our doing God’s will, 
Christ Himself sacrificed His most precious possessions in order to 
accomplish it, giving away at the foot of His cross what He loved 
most in the world — His Mother and His friend. 

If this was Christ’s attitude, then it must be ours. If His whole life 
bore eloquent witness to the fact that we must love nothing the way 
we love God’s will, so also must our lives preach the same truth, even 
to the point of heroic sacrifice. 

This will not only mean that we will be trying to conform our lives 
to the life of Christ, but by that very conformity, it will also mean 
that we are trying to live maturely, trying to put our love “in order,” 
so that, always and everywhere, God has the first place. Christ’s 


> example here is the example of the “perfect man,” the mature man. 


If we follow Him, we also will become, after our portion of trial and 


) effort, perfect men, mature Christians. 


It is precisely here that the teaching of the liturgy can help us 


) to have that mind in us which was in Christ, can form us so wonder- 


fully to love the will of the Father as He loved it. For such a love for 
God’s will is a constant refrain in the liturgy. 
Over and over again we hear it repeated: “Ah, blessed they, who 


® pass through life’s journey unstained, who follow the law of the 


Lord!” (Ps. 118:1). Happiness belongs to those “whose heart is set 


® on the law of the Lord, whose thoughts dwell on that law, day and 


night” (Ps. 1:2). We are given here the picture of a daily love, a 
daily seeking the will of God, with a heart that watches and a mind 
that searches God’s laws, without respite. Could we find a closer 


© approximation to Christ’s own thought about the will of the Father 


ol being His “meat,” His daily sustenance? 
2 was | 


Further, just as we cannot imagine Christ doing the will of His 
Father with some sort of grim determination or painful resignation, so 
too the liturgy bids us to “delight in the law of the Lord” (Ps. 111:1), 
to make it our joy and our peace. Thomas Merton, in his book, No 
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accept God’s will, and those who will God’s will. Happiness can only 
be for the “willers.” Christ certainly was not an “‘accepter” but a 
“willer.” 

So too the liturgy would make “willers” out of us, with hearts 
whose enthusiasm will match that of the psalmist: “to do Thy will, 
O my God, is all my desire, to carry out that law of Thine which is 
written in my heart” (Ps. 39:9). If we would be Christ-like, if we 
would be mature, we must make God’s will “the whole quest” of our 
hearts (Ps. 1:3). 


Such total loving of God’s laws is the stuff of maturity. That is why 
the liturgy uses the symbol of the tree, comparing the lover of God’s 
law to a tree “planted by running water, ready to yield its fruit when | 


the season comes” (Ps. 1:3). A tree has roots. It is not “like dust 
the wind sweeps away” (Ps. 1:5). Those who have their roots in the 
will of God are stable, they can be counted upon to stand firm when 
the storms come. They are not like the immature whom St. Paul de- 
scribes as “storm-tossed sailors, driven before the wind” (Eph. 
4:14). 

And because they do stand firm, because their roots are fed by 
that fresh “running water” of constant love and desire to remain 
steadfast in God’s laws, they bear fruit “when the season comes.” 
Conquering what George Bernanos called man’s greatest curse, his 


instability, their lives ripen slowly, like the rings of the tree, with ever- | 


Sines aa tlat di iitaia 





increasing fruitfulness, even to “a green old age, all freshness and 4 


vigor still” (Ps. 91:16). 


But to be thus rooted in God’s will is not easy. Christ Himself was | 


completely realistic about this. Surrounded by enemies as He was | 


in His own lifetime, He warned His followers that their lot would 


be no different. “As they have hated Me,” so His loved ones would | 
feel what it is like to have enemies “ring me round, packed close as 
a herd of oxen, strong as bulls from Basan” (Ps. 21:13). 


If one truly desires “to walk in the law of the Lord,” one must be | | 


ready to do battle with all the enemies that “lie in wait” along the | 
way. For to follow Christ means to surround oneself by those who 7 
hate God’s law, who will do everything in their power to trip, catch ~ 
up and bind fast the feet of the just man. H 


Here again the realism of Christ is matched by the realism of the E 
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liturgy. If “delight in the law of the Lord” is a major theme in the 
liturgy, there is also a contrapuntal melody. We might call it the 
theme of the “snares” which balances any undue optimism that one 
can set one’s heart completely on God’s laws without a fight. “Knaves 
will be plotting against me still, that are no friends to Thy law” (Ps. 
118:86). 

With almost terrifying insight, the liturgy lets us know just what 
we are in for, both from the enemies within and the enemies without. 
We hear about “plots” and “traps” and “arrows shot in the dark” to 
catch us off our guard. We are constantly being warned to be alert 
soldiers whose hearts watch even when they sleep. Men are not to be 
trusted, whether princes or comrades, since all are as liable to fall as 
we. Certainly the liturgy does not allow us to look at life “through 
rose-colored glasses.” Rather does it have us see life as Christ saw 
it, neither shocked nor surprised by man’s infidelities, knowing realis- 
tically what is in men’s hearts. 

The most wonderful thing about such realism, however, is that it 
is never allowed to degrade into any sort of cynicism. It is mature 
without being bitter. Experience has mellowed not soured the mature 
Christian. In the face of constant difficulties — the “one thing after 
another” of daily life — there is never the childish attitude of “what’s 
the use?” 

On the contrary. “Though a hundred trials beset the innocent, the 
Lord will bring him safely through them all” (Ps. 33:20). Despite 
all the “snares,” we sense a buoyant optimism in the liturgy which 
will not be put down by any “enemies,” no matter how crafty or how 
persistent. “Out of my path, lovers of wrong; I will keep my God’s 
commandments” (Ps: 118:115). One hears always and everywhere 
the trumpet-call to battle, to continue the fight, even “when my foot- 
hold seemed lost,” because God’s mercy is there to hold us up (Ps. 
93:18). 

This liturgical confidence is but the echo of Christ’s confidence in 
the Father. “Dost thou doubt that if I call upon My Father, even 
now, He will send more than twelve legions of angels to My side?” 
(Matt. 26:53). For the man who truly wills what God wills, who 
tries in the face of “the assaults of my oppressors” to keep true to 
his charge, such a man has unshakeable trust that the Lord of Armies 
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will not fail him. He can even boast that it is God’s battles he fights 
and that consequently God must feel somehow constrained to help 
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him win them. cel 
His confidence is mature because it is not based on faith in him- de 
self, but faith in the God who is Almighty, the God who promises to hin 





be his “strong tower” when the battle rages fiercest: “They swarm lot 
about me like bees, their fury blazes up like fire among thorns, but [)_ | 
see, in the power of the Lord I crush them! I reeled under the blow, like 
and had well-nigh fallen, but still the Lord was there to aid me. Who goa 





but the Lord is my protector, my stronghold; who but the Lord has [7 
brought me deliverance?” (Ps. 117:12-14). inh 

We are face to face now with the wonderful Christian paradox: |) _ 
maturity is childlikeness. “Unless you go back and become as little |} nev 
children .. .” (Matt. 18:3). inta 


Christ taught us this. The liturgy continues to teach us the same | | for 
truth. “Lord, my heart is not lifted up, my eyes not raised from the 5 con 
earth . . . a child’s thoughts were all my soul knew” (Ps. 130:1-3). | stre: 
The Christian who is truly “grown-up” in Christ is a true child of the | 7 mys 
Father. His obedience, his confidence, his security is that of the child) ) A 
who holds fast to his father’s hand: “. . . he may stumble, but never dail 
fall, with the Lord’s hand to uphold him” (Ps. 36:24). He is the | mas 
child “not from human stock, not from nature’s will or man’s, but! ¥ thou 
from God” (John 1:13). knoy 

His is the hard-won security of the experience of his own weak- © hard 
ness, his own powerlessness. He has suffered all the pangs of a second 4} may 
birth in order to be “born again” into God’s kingdom. Such suffering } in hu 
is the price of genuine maturity. ® caref 

But after the “pangs” comes the joy, the peace, like the woman’s | Ti 
happiness when the child is finally born, an example our Lord Him- § liturg 
self gave us (John 16:21). “Very great peace is theirs who love Thy § from 
law” (Ps. 118:165). The mature Christian who has had to fight his tice, | 
way back to the simplicity of the child, dumping all the accumulated is per 
baggage of self-regard and human respect on the way, experiences an at the 
interior joy and peace which is well worth the struggle. stand 

In retrospect he sees how all the trials, difficulties, and conflicts 19:25 
literally “forced” him to run like a child to his father, to “cast his : rg, 
care upon the Lord,” knowing that He would sustain him. He is now | in the | 
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supremely free because he is supremely simple. “Freely shall my feet 
tread, if Thy will is all my quest” (Ps. 118:45). He is no longer con- 
cerned about his own will, or that of others. His is the simple un- 
deviating gaze of the child who, unaware of himself and those around 
him, fixes his attention on the object which delights him. “Glad is my 
lot who have eyes for nothing but thy will” (Ps. 118:56). 

He has become truly mature because he has become truly child- 
like, for “to become little children in the arms of God is the ultimate 
goal of all spiritual growth.” 2 
We are back again to St. Paul and our beginning : “T only press on, 


» inhope of winning the mastery.” 


Such maturity, such childlikeness can only be won in stages. It is 
never a once and for all event. Everyday we are being “born again” 


> into the kingdom of God. Everyday we must begin again the fight 


\ for that kingdom. Everyday we must renew our courage and our 


» confidence that we can do all things in the Almightiness of Him who 





_» strengthens us. For our “growth in Christ” is a daily miracle, a daily 
> mystery. 


And we must have a sense of this mystery of God’s will working 
daily in us. We must, as St. Paul says, have “hope of winning the 
mastery,” even though we do not always “feel successful,” even 
though we are so often painfully aware of our failures. We cannot 


> know everything, understand everything. “Riddles Thy decrees are, 


hard to read” (Ps. 118:129). Often the hardship of “not knowing” 


» may be our greatest boon: it makes us grow in trust, in confidence, 


in humble childlike dependence on our Father who works in secret, 


» carefully “proportioning” our growth in the image of His Son. 


These are the lessons taught us by Christ. These are the lessons the 
liturgy continues to teach us. And if we were to look for an example 
from someone who learned them well, who best put them into prac- 


is perfect childhood. She is both the child of God, playing before Him 
at the creation of the world (Prov. 8:32), and the mother of God, 


} standing beneath His cross at the redemption of the world (John 
flicts 7 
t his | 
now © 


19:25). 


*“Spiritual Growth and Maturity,” by Helene Lubienska De Lenval, essay 
in the book, Obedience, Newman Press, 1954. 
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And she is both these things because she, more than any other 
creature, most perfectly walked in “the law of the Lord,” making it 
“the whole quest” of her heart. “Let it be unto me according to Thy 
word” (Luke 1:38). Perhaps the magnitude of such a prayer has 
been worn thin for us by familiarity. But we must not allow repetition 
to rob us of its power: Mary asked that everything in her life be ac- 
cording to the will of God. Everything — the swords as well as the 
sweetness. She did not know fully what this would mean. She simply 
went ahead, in the faith and confidence of a child, convinced that 
the enduring mercy of God would ripen her fruit, in time and in 
season. 

We can find no better example: “Listen to me, then, you that are 
my sons, that follow to your happiness in the paths I show you; listen 
to the teaching that will make you wise, instead of turning away from 
it. Blessed are they who listen to me, keep vigil, day by day, at my 
threshold, watching till I open my doors. The man who wins me, 
wins life, drinks deep of the Lord’s favor” (Prov. 8:33-35). 

Sister M. Gerard, S.C.M.M. 


LAY PEOPLE 
IN THE CHURCH 


NE of the most discussed re- 
ligious questions of our time is the full implications of being a lay 
person in the Church of Christ; but every one who opens his mouth 
or takes up his pen to discuss it has been handicapped by the lack of 


a single unified body of dogma, theology and history to take as a | 


basis for his considerations. 


Since 1953 that difficulty has been taken away, for in that year | 
Father Yves Congar, of the Order of Preachers, published a work, © 
solid alike in bulk and in quality, which he modestly calls Jalons pour | 
une théologie du laicat, “Pointers for a Theology of Laity” (pp. | 
683. Editions du Cerf, Paris). This book has aroused so much in- | 
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terest, and its theme is so relevant to the concerns of WorRsHIP, that 
I feel justified in undertaking the arduous task of trying to give some 
idea of its contents. 

Father Congar begins by seeking an adequate definition of a lay 
person ; and to do that he has to rise above the purely negative ideas 
that so often were deemed sufficient in the past, and which are by no 
means always and everywhere superseded today. 

During the twelfth century in the West, for example, a monastic 
notion was dominant, which defined the lay condition by state of 
life, and saw it as a “concession”; it denied the laity any active part 
in the order of sacred things and sought to confine their activities 
wholly to temporal concerns. Then, in the following century, the 
canonical viewpoint became dominant, and the lay man was defined 
as one who has no power of order and jurisdiction. And so on down 
to the nineteenth century, when the English Msgr. Talbot declared 
that the province of the laity is “to hunt, to shoot, to entertain. These 
matters they understand . . .”; and Cardinal Gasquet made the 
quip that “The lay person kneels before the altar, sits below the pul- 
pit — and puts his hand in his purse.” 

Father Congar contrasts such attitudes with the evidence about 
the state of thought and practice in earlier ages of the Church ; and he 
eventually presents the laity as “Christians who are ‘in the world,’ 
there to do God’s work in so far as it must be done in and through 
the work of the world.” 

He puts before us the following acute and far-reaching observa- 
tion: For the lay man, “through the very work which God has en- 
trusted to him, the substance of things in themselves is real and 
interesting. While for the cleric, still more the monk, things are not 
really interesting in themselves, but for something other than them- 
selves, namely, their relation to God, whereby He may be better 
known and which can help towards His service.” Here, obviously, 
the compartments are not watertight, and St. Thomas Aquinas is 
given as an example of a cleric who was also “authentically lay.” 


*For the summary of Part I, I have made much use of the analysis by 
Father Paul Ternant, w.F., in Proche-Orient Chrétien for April-June 1954. 
A second edition of Jalons appeared in that year. An English translation has 
now been made: it is hoped that it will be published in England during 1956, 
by Blackfriars Publications, under the title Lay People in the Church. 
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THEOLOGY OF LAITY 


There follows a First Part, in which Father Congar sets out certain 
“positions,” which are the key to the whole of his book : the position 
of a theology of laity in ecclesiology as a whole; and the position of 
the laity in relation to the Kingdom, the Church and the world 
on the one hand, and to the ecclesiastical hierarchy on the other. 

We have, Father Congar writes, to distinguish two aspects of the 
Church. She is a community of persons, and under this aspect she 
is made by her members. She is also an institution, that is, the aggre- 
gate of means which the Lord Jesus Christ instituted to make men 
a community of faithful; and under this aspect she precedes her 
members and makes them. 

Catholic tradition has always held both aspects together; but 
Protestant reformers (whose way had been prepared by various sects 
and erroneous theories for 400 years) exaggerated the first aspect, 
community, to a point where the second, institution, was wholly 
rejected. Regalist Gallicanism began a series of serious ecclesiologi- 
cal errors about the year 1300, and it was at this very time that theo- 
logians were writing the first treatises specifically on the Church, de 
Ecclesia. In the circumstance it was perhaps inevitable that these 
treatises should show a certain one-sidedness, which was detrimental 
to the deeper aspects of the subject. The treatise de Ecclesia con- 
tinued to be developed as a sort of “hierarchology,” and this just 
when human society was being secularized in many parts of ancient 
Christendom. 

This one-sidedness of orthodox theologians was, of course, in- 
finitely less serious than the heretical aberrations from which they 
were in reaction; but its ecclesiological and pastoral importance is 
nevertheless considerable : for there was “‘a danger of the laity being 
regarded as simply an accident, an appendage of the Church, at most 
necessary to her bene esse,” (to her “well-being”), a tendency to 
treat them as an amorphous mass and so to encourage passiveness 
and timidity of conscience.” 


*Father Congar points out that, while the West stresses the hierarchical 
principle in the Church, the East stresses the communal principle, and that 
their respective emphases in the theology of the Holy Spirit are at the root 
of this. “The two are complementary, just as, fundamentally, East and West 
are themselves complementary, having been providentially willed by God to 
be thus without separation, in a duality and fellowship which themselves 
form part of the concrete pattern of the Church.” 
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But any such one-sidedness in a clerical direction has been in 
theoretical ecclesiology much more than in lived Catholicity (cf. 
Pope Pius XII’s address to the international lay congress at Rome in 
1951) ; and today there is a renewed realization of the aspect of the 
Church under which she is made by her members too, “from below.” 
Father Congar illustrates this from the coining of the word “ec- 
clesial” to signify a “being of the Church,” in distinction from the 
adjective “ecclesiastical,” which has acquired a predominantly cleri- 
cal association. 

“The bringing into use of this word ‘ecclesial’,” he writes, “corre- 
sponds to an appreciation of the Church in which her deeper and 
full mystery, her communal or people’s aspect, and the active part 
the faithful have in her life, are again very consciously present, in 
addition to the aspect of apostolic institution, of rites and formulas.” 

This is what has facilitated and made necessary the making of a 
more integral synthesis, such as Father Congar gives us. 


THE WORLD AND THE KINGDOM 


If that is, very briefly and summarily, the position of a theology of 
laity, what is the position of the laity itself? Father Congar tackles 
this question on the very highest level: God’s design of bringing 
mankind into the fellowship of His own life is brought about by 
Jesus Christ, in the fulness of His messianic power as king, priest 
and prophet. The Kingdom, the order in which all things will find 
their perfection and will be reconciled together through the power 
of the Spirit (Pneuma), corresponds to the full exercise of Christ’s 
kingly power over the faithful and over the whole cosmos. 

To reach this end, God’s work is done in two stages: Christ is 
the cause of salvation, who wrought as king in the triumph of the 
cross, as priest in His sacrifice; the whole of the fruits of salvation 
will be bestowed at His Second Coming, when He will show forth 
a kingship of fully effective power and a priesthood whose own form 
will be kingly. 

Between these two stages, after the coming of salvation and before 
the coming of glory, there comes “the time of the Church,” which 
gives the opportunity for that which has been gained once for all 
by One for all to be earned through grace by all. During this earthly 
“space-between” there is a duality of Church and World, because 
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of the limitation that Christ has put on the exercise of His power and 
the twofold participation in it that He has accorded, to a spiritual 
and to a temporal authority. Each of these orders — spiritual and 
temporal, Church and World, has a relation to the one final term, the 
Kingdom. 

The question of the relation of the world to the Kingdom is the 
familiar problem of the “theology of history” or the “theology of 
earthly things.” Father Congar steers a middle course, between the 
discontinuity view, which over-depreciates life in the world, and an 
“incarnational” view which sometimes exaggerates the continuity 
between this world and the Christian reality that will be achieved in 
the Kingdom. 

There is, he points out, connexion and a certain continuity be- 
tween the world of human effort and the Kingdom, in spite of the 
ambiguity and insufficiency of that effort; for it is this world that 
will be the subject of the final restoration (just as it was Christ’s 
body born of Mary that rose from the tomb), and the World, or 
“History,” ever strives after a state of integrity and reconciliation, 
that is, towards the Kingdom. 

But there is also discontinuity ; for the Kingdom — prepared for 
by the striving of History, and much more directly by the Church 
as the trustee of Christ’s sacred powers — yet remains a free gift 
of God. 

As regards the respective positions of hierarchy-and laity in the 
building up of the Kingdom, there is a twofold mediation, according 
with the two participations in Christ’s messianic energies: “of the 
hierarchy, in order to constitute a faithful people by use of the means 
of grace that are bound up with the Lord’s Pasch; and of the whole 
Christian body in respect of the World, in order to make of all a 
sacrifice of praise and temple of God.” 


PRIESTHOOD 
The Second Part of the book, three quarters of the whole, studies the 
laity’s part in the Church’s life, in her communal life and in her 
priestly, kingly, prophetical and apostolic functions. The longest and 
most detailed chapter is devoted to priesthood. 

Christian priesthood, the unique priesthood of Christ, shared in 
one way by ordained ministers and in another way by the people, 
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must be formally defined, not by mediatorship, but by sacrifice, 
Christ’s sacrifice and that of Christians. There is, then, an inward 
priesthood of self-offering (the “kingly priesthood” of Scripture) 
and a liturgical priesthood of union with Christ’s sacrifice sacra- 
mentally celebrated in the Church. The liturgical priesthood takes 
two forms: that of hierarchical or ordained priesthood for the cele- 
bration of the Mysteries, and that of baptismal priesthood for union 
with that celebration. 

Hierarchical priesthood is defined by the offering of Christ’s sac- 
rifice (the power of consecration) and by service of the sacrifice, 
that is, the bringing of other men to God by preaching and apostle- 
ship. 

The priesthood of all the faithful involves, firstly, the spiritual 
priesthood of holiness. This calls for virtuous life in an infinity of 
circumstances (its highest point is martyrdom) and for the worship 
given by communities, such as the family. Secondly, the priesthood 
of the faithful involves the sacramental priesthood received at bap- 
tism and confirmation. This is exercised in profession of faith, taking 
part in the eucharistic Mystery, and so on. There is also the minister- 
ing of the sacrament of marriage and sometimes of baptism; but, 
says Father Congar of these last, “it is not in such things that we find 
the substance of the priesthood of the faithful.” 

The priesthood of the faithful, then, is in the order of life: it does 
not “construct” the Church as institution for salvation, as does the 
hierarchical priesthood. 

That errors in this matter are due to an improper passing from the 
plane of life to that of structure is a point to which Father Congar 
recurs several times. There are two “moments” of the Church: that 
in which a people of God is engendered by the apostolic mission and 
powers, and that in which the people thus formed lives in the fulness 
of grace and truth. The parts of hierarchy and of faithful accord with 


5 these two moments. The Church’s full life needs the laity, who, in 


St. John Chrysostom’s words, “form the bishop’s priestly comple- 
ment (pleroma).” 


KINGSHIP 


The spiritual priesthood of holiness is in close relation to spiritual 
kingship which, as form of life, involves in the first place rule over 
self, an age-long theme. 
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the Christian’s position in it: there is our engagement in the world, 
“in order to bring about, so far as we can, the reign of God and the 
subduing of all things to His Spirit”; and there is our refusal of it, 
whose justification is never in itself, but “in order to keep oneself 
pure, to safeguard the integrity of an engagement,” an engagement 
to the work of the world, yes, but still more to God, that we may 
freely serve Him. “The faithful can really exercise spiritual kingship, 
which is from within, by virtue of whatever we have been able to 
acquire of the life of the Spirit — a firstfruits only, of course, for the 
fulness of that life belongs to the end of time.” 

But there is also kingship as power and here Father Congar il- 
lustrates the Church’s concrete tradition by some extremely inter- 
esting historical particulars of the part that has from time to time 
been assigned to lay people in such matters as the choice of bishops, 
in ecclesiastical councils, and in the Church’s executive, adminis- 
trative and judicial functions, as well as in the life of the community. 

There was, he points out, a customary “initiative from below,” 


without the laity having any powers, properly speaking, or hardly [- 


any. “If they be ‘alive,’ people under authority accept the directions 
of their governors in a living way and, without talk or formality, 
a ‘dialogue’ takes place between the body and its head.” Father 
Congar points out the significance of Pope Pius XII’s words about 


public opinion, spoken to the international press congress at Rome | 


in 1950. 


THE PROPHETICAL FUNCTION 


Then there is kingship over the world and the whole paradox of 
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The union of the hierarchical and communal principles in the Church | § 
is again illustrated in her prophetical function. The whole body co- © 
operates in maintaining and developing the deposit of revealed truth. | 
Indwelt by the Holy Spirit, the hierarchy guards, declares and teaches © 
this faith ; indwelt by the same Spirit, the laity believe, with an active, : 
living faith by the exercise of which they contribute to the Church’s | 


doctrinal wealth. 


They share, too, in the teaching office; not, indeed, publicly and 4 
with authority — that appertains to the episcopal body — but in © 


what may be called a personal or private capacity: for example, as 
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catechists, or as godparents, in the Catholic Evidence Guild and 
similar manifestations of Catholic Action, in scientific and academic 
work. 

As an appendix to this chapter, Father Congar gives one of his 
invaluable historical disquisitions, this time on Bible-reading by the 
laity. 


APOSTLESHIP 


“The heavenly calling to the glory of the Kingdom is to lay and cleric 
alike. There is a calling to apostleship that is made to all Christians 
without distinction, that, namely, which is associated with baptism, 
faith and charity.” 

Here the laity are again seen as Christians who, without prejudice 
to service of God in Himself, have their own proper calling, to serve 
Him and to help fulfill the Church’s mission in and through engage- 
ment in temporal tasks. The lay vocation is to give glory to God and 
help bring in the reign of Christ in and through the work of the 
world: “to be the Church active, there where the clergy are not, in 
ways the clergy cannot be, namely, in temporal affairs and daily 
events, doing the work of the world and of History.” That is why, in 
a remarkable passage of his address to the newly-made cardinals in 
1946, Pope Pius XII declared that in a certain sense the laity are the 
Church. 

The Church’s apostolic mission carries with it, beyond its purely 
spiritual duties, influence upon temporal civilization, and it follows 
that this mission is fully exercised only when lay people do their own 
proper part in it. The clergy’s part and the laity’s part are integrated in 
the total mission, and either cannot be fully effective without the 
other. But neither the laity’s Christian task in general nor Catholic 
Action in particular need be confined to influencing temporal things. 

It is here, in regard to the apostolic function, that Father Congar 
discusses organized Catholic Action at some length. It is, he writes, a 
participation (taking one’s part) in the content of the apostolate, 
not in the hierarchy’s apostolic mandate and its powers. The Catholic 
Action mandate embodies the apostleship of the faithful with that 
of their instituted pastors; but it does not create an entirely new 
apostleship in relation to that which, as baptized, they can already 
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exercise at will. This section will have a special interest for many 
readers. 


“BEING IN CHRIST” 


But it is perhaps at the penultimate chapter, “In the World and not 
of the World,” that most readers will look first, for in it Father 
Congar considers that “Christian life which, being conditioned in its 
broad lines by the circumstances of lay life, is properly, but not 
specifically, lay.” 

He refuses to discuss the word “spirituality,” but expresses agree- 
ment with those who, giving the word its full theological exactness, 
reject the idea of a “spirituality of the diocesan clergy,” a “lay spir- 
ituality,” and so forth; while fully sympathizing with those who, 
taking the word in a concrete descriptive sense, seek to identify the 
elements of spirituality among, e.g., the laity. 

But to try to summarize this admirable chapter would be to spoil 
it. It is better simply to quote Father Congar’s marshalling of “a 
primary truth that governs the whole question”: 

There is only one 
Christianity, one obligation to seek union with God in Christ, and so to 
tend to holiness; it is not the onerous privilege of priests and religious 
alone, it is the obligation of all Christians whatever in virtue of the one Ff 
Christianity that is common to all. 

But their vocations are diverse, their states and conditions of life are 
diverse, their actual duties are diverse: and accordingly, while it is true 
that there is no spirituality proper to the laity because theirs is the com- 
mon Christian spirituality, it is also true that there is a spirituality of lay 
life, as there is of priestly life or of monastic life. Each form of life has 
its own conditions, duties and resources, and the “life in Christ” is inflv- 
enced accordingly. The monk or nun is simply a Christian who concen- 
trates to the uttermost on the one thing necessary, without the primacy 
of which there is no Christian life worth the name; and in the same way 
the spiritual life of the priest is simply the intensification of Christian 
life. 

But lay people do not take monastic vows and have neither the helps 
nor the obligations of monastic life; they do not celebrate the sacraments 
or exercise the spiritual fatherhood of the priestly order, with its difficult 
and rewarding demands. Instead, they are employed in the occupations 
and activities of the earthly city, and are deeply engrossed and marked 
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thereby; man and woman, they form the natural pair in which the race 
exists completely and perpetuates itself; they have children whom they 
look after till the time comes for them to have children in turn, and that 
too engrosses and marks their existence to its very heart. 

Obviously their “being in Christ,” while of the same essence as the 
being in Christ of priests and monks, is not in its conditions and actual 
living exactly that of priests and monks. 

All this is according with God’s positive will : 

After having set the 
faithful apart from the world by his call (Gen. 12:1; cf. Heb. 11:8-10), 
God puts them back there and assigns to each a task and duty which also 
is, in its order, a vocation according with the divine will. God leaves the 
monk in the world, but here the world is only a setting; He leaves, 
He sends, the apostle — priest or lay person — in the world, but here 
the world is only an object on which one works in view of something else 
(Luke 14: 16ff; etc.) ; He leaves, or rather He puts, a vast number of men 
and women in the world, assigning to them the task of co-operating in 
the work of the creation in such a way that it is not alien to their sancti- 
fication and salvation, to their co-operation in the Kingdom of God 
(Luke 3:10-14; etc.) . . . “All things are yours, and ye are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s (1 Cor. 3 :22-23). 


It is clear from this very inadequate sketch that Jalons pour une 
théologie du laicat is a long and by no means easy book, one pri- 
marily for readers who have a certain theological formation. But at 
the same time it is immensely valuable for persevering and thought- 
ful readers who are without this advantage. It is exhaustively — 
sometimes exhaustingly — documented, and throughout theology is 
shown in relation to life and history : its historical summaries are not 
the least of its merits, and some of the facts recorded are matters of 
surprise to many readers, clerical and lay. 

It need hardly be added that, in addition to its general importance, 
the book contains many references to and illustrations from public 
worship, of particular interest to the readers of WorsHIP. As Father 
Congar says : 

Every idea ought to be both expressed and safeguarded 
in outward signs. For its proper expression in the Church, the union of 
our two principles [hierarchical and communal] has to have its significant 
signs, and there are no finer and better ones than those of the liturgy. 

As Pope Pius XI said to Dom Bernard Capelle, the liturgy is not 
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simply “the Church’s didascalia” (organ of teaching) ; beyond its de- 
fined ideas, it is the sacred ark wherein the spirit of the Church is kept 
and expressed. We have seen how at Mass all the forms of priesthood 
are operative in their mutual organic relationships and connexions, 
When priest and people assure one another that the Lord is with them 
and, thus assured, the priest says “Let us pray,” the hierarchical principle 
is effectually completed in the communal principle and the true nature 
of the mystical Body is made manifest. 

Donald Attwater 


TIMELY TRACT 


A FIVE-PRONGED PROGRAM 


NE Sunday 
evening I intruded upon a meeting of a dozen diocesan priests who 
had gathered to discuss lay spirituality. Although they were quite 
capable of an academic discussion, they were practitioners who 
work every day at the task of forming Christ in people who work 
for a living. The meeting was simply for the pooling of resources 
and experiences that gives to each a broader view of the task and 
keeps him from pressing one approach exclusively. 

At a previous meeting they had set the stage by forming an ideal 
concept of a parish: “It is a parish in which a dominant group of 
the people are: 1) acutely conscious of religion in their everyday 
life ; 2) realize that they are cooperating with the other members of 
the parish in a joint struggle to gain heaven (common goal) ; 3) are 
constantly trying to improve intellectually (knowledge of God) and 
spiritually (practice of virtue) ; and 4) have a sense of community 
worship at Mass.” 

The group further defined the ideal Catholic as “one who has a 
dynamic awareness of the Mystical Body worshipping and trans- 
forming the world of men and things; one who as father, husband, 
worker, student, etc., is exercising himself as a Christian in all these 
areas of his life.” 
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This kind of ideal parish gives ulcers to a social scientist like Fr. 
Fichter, who applies empirical methodology to the parish. The group 
of priests, however, had a familiarity with and understanding of the 
scientist’s approach, so that they were happily able to combine 
the ideal and the real in a discussion without confusion. 

What must the parish, and in particular the parish priest, do to 
help people achieve this ideal? That was the problem discussed. It 
was a “how to do it” meeting. The meeting was lively and stimulating 
enough to get this writer to use it as a springboard to order his 
thoughts on the subject. 

I suppose there are some people who fit this description of the 
ideal Catholic or parishioner (not necessarily the same) who have 
not had the special help of a spiritual guide and have belonged to no 
lay movement. They come to it by osmosis. It may have been an 
aside from a teacher or a casual conversation that led them to read 
Bloy, Maritain and others; this, combined with docility to the 
promptings of the Holy Spirit, got them going. Such specially gifted 
people are rare. We are, therefore, setting down a five-pronged pro- 
gram for the rank and file or common Catholic. They are not neces- 
sarily successive stages, nor are they neat compartments since a 
person can be —ivolved in all of them at the same time. 

The first step is to get people to wet their feet apostolically. This 
is the long, patient work for the priest who works more like a coach 
than a professor. He applies the Dewey philosophy of “learning by 
doing.” 

Recently I listened to a group of high school sophomores sweat 
over the sentence, “If any man wishes to be first among you, he 
shall be last of all and servant of all.” They spent fifteen minutes in 
vain trying to find an application to their life. The next morning at 
the breakfast table one of them left the table in an unsightly mess. 
I started to clean up myself in the presence of one of the offenders 
who had also been present the evening before. I simply stated that 
this is what last night’s Gospel meant. 

This is the method I saw Frank Leahy use at a Notre Dame spring 
practice. After each play a half dozen coaches moved into the scrim- 
mage area to make comments on the execution of the play. 

Another week we discussed our Lord’s washing of the feet of the 
apostles. To initiated Christians it stands for fraternal charity. For 
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the uninitiated the meaning is far from obvious. It must be labori- 
ously spelled out by themselves in terms of concrete situations at 
recreation, at school, at home. They must experience the joy of 
doing something for somebody without an ulterior motive. 

This is the first step of a life-long commitment. The next is to see 
that the sombody for whom they are doing the good term is Christ. 
This doing something for somebody for the love of Christ can be a 
genuine religious experience. It is quite possible for Catholics to go 
through life without having once loved unselfishly. The feet-wetting 
operation is conceived to break through years of formalistic religious 
training to give a glimpse, if not a vision, of a new way of life. 

The second approach is the “shock” treatment. The first method 
is slow and taxing on one’s patience. Moreover, because of the 
limitations of a twenty-four hour day, we can only work with a 
limited number of people. The “shock” treatment is the thrusting of 
people into situations in which all the values of their life are brought 
into violent conflict. 

This is the treatment the Catholic Worker gave to people back in 
the thirties. When people came to volunteer they were not given a six 
week indoctrination course, but rather a mop or a dish cloth and a 
tub of dirty dishes. 

This treatment is still used successfully. I know of a number of 
Catholic high schools in one city which send volunteers from ex- 
clusively white neighborhoods to Negro neighborhoods to get them 
involved in the plight of the Negro by doing the work of Friendship 
House or an interracial council. A Saturday spent climbing the stairs 
of broken down tenement buildings can do for a youngster what a 
shelf of sociology textbooks, or even a Gospel discussion, could 
not do. 

The third step is formal spiritual indoctrination. At the priests’ 
meeting I was holding forth on the shock treatment when I was 
reminded that it was only one method, one piece in the puzzle. If 
the shock treatment were our total approach, we would be pursuing 
an American humanitarianism of “deeds not creeds.” There must be 
a doctrinal framework for the apostle. 

So the discussion moved to a formal presentation of the great 
truths upon which the apostolate rests: namely, God, divine life, 
Mystical Body, and the Mass. I can’t remember anyone pleading for 
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courses on lay theology. The best answer seems the week-end retreat 
at which the great realities on which the apostolate is based are pre- 
sented not as a thesis to be proved, but in a vital context and in an 
atmosphere of prayerful silence. Days and evenings of recollection 
are poor men’s retreats, but very necessary substitutes. 

Not every retreat master follows the outline mentioned above. 
Perhaps many would say that the ideal we have set up is beyond the 
reach of the average retreatant. But it is not a question of the aver- 
age retreatant not having the intellectual background; for high 
school students are quite capable of benefiting from this ideal type 
of retreat on the condition that they have their feet wet apostolically 
or have been under shock. 

The fourth prong of the program is, if my vernacular friends will 
tolerate a lapse into Latin, the conversio ad mundum. Spiritual 
writers talk only of one conversion or turning, the conversio ad 
Deum. I think the conversion to the world will be one of the unique 
contributions our times will make to the development of the spiritual 
life. 

It is interesting to see how lay people shy away from the world 
when they become re-converted to God. Too often they want to love 
God apart from the stock exchange, courts of justice, the factories, 
offices, or marts of trade that traffic in mundane and often sordid 
deeds. Too often they would rather have Gospel discussions, make 
Advent wreaths, send religious Christmas cards and limit their 
forensic skills and political acumen to a crusade against Communism 
and to sniping at the U.N. for its godlessness. 

In the very State where lay people are rising up against their Arch- 
bishop on the race problem, a Shreveport, Louisiana, pastor, Fr. 
Joseph Gremillion, has inaugurated an adult education program 
which, to say the least, is unique. The Collegium (another vernacu- 
larist’s lapsus linguae) delves deeply into theoretical aspects of mod- 
ern problems. A typical source book would be Walter Lippmann’s 
Public Philosophy. Fr. Gremillion is amazed at the number of Cath- 
olic graduates from secular colleges in his parish who are grasping 
for more than a catechetical knowledge of their faith. They want to 
make a synthesis of their life in God and their life in the world. They 
want to bear intelligent witness to the world. 

Maybe the Collegium cannot be widely reproduced, but the 
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Church in this country must somehow speed up its adult education 
program if the billions we spend in Catholic education are not going 
to come to nought before an impregnable array of TV screens. 

It seems strange that a priest should have to convert a layman to 
the world, that he should at times have to involve himself in the 
waterfront jungle to convince the layman that Christ has a stake in 
this world, too. Will Herberg’s masterpiece, Protestant, Catholic, 
Jew, points up the increase in church membership along with the 
increased secularization of religion or the deepening cleavage be- 
tween religion and life. The fourth plank on the platform, therefore, 
is to get the layman, through adult education or otherwise, to see the 
world as his cloister. 

The fifth ingredient for developing our ideal parishioner is com- 
munity. Our Lord formed a community with His apostles. The early 
Christians attempted common life on a wide scale. Even the desert 
fathers clustered around spiritual leaders like Anthony and Paul. 
Until recently, however, we associated Christian community with the 
religious life, or with rural parishes in Catholic countries where 
the pastor knew his flock more intimately than does the city pastor, 
who at best can get to know the names of his parishioners from 
Sunday envelopes. 

Today we are talking about a Christian community in a pluralist 
society which is not synonymous with a Catholic ghetto in a big 
city. The big parish defies any kind of intimate community in which 
there is real sharing. We must think realistically today of the ideal 
parish as a federation of smaller groupings. These lesser communi- 
ties can be the training centers for developing “the ideal Catholic.” 

These sub-groupings may be informal meetings of friends who 
gather at irregular intervals to discuss some aspect of the Christian 
life. They can be highly organized, as the Legion of Mary, CCD, or 
YCW. They may be school based, parish centered or city wide. The 
groups may have elaborate training programs like the Grail or short- 
er annual gatherings like study weeks, retreats, or institutes, that 
gather the clan under one roof for common prayer, discussion, and 
recreation in order to cement the bonds of community. 

The group can do for each other what the priest and individual 
accomplish through dialogue providing the initial spadework has 
been done. In these groups there are immense possibilities for apos- 
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tolic growth. Older people can play the role of counselor for younger 
members on condition that the elders have gone through the above 
four stages. Group therapy is a recognized counseling art. It is a 
physical impossibility to have a priest present in every place where 
two or three people are gathered together in our Lord’s name. This is 
merely an extension of the prophetic or teaching role of the layman. 
I came away from the priests’ meeting with what seems like an 
odd conclusion. Here were a dozen diocesan priests gathered to 
discuss lay spirituality. Actually what they were doing to a great 
extent was defining the role of the priest, and thus they were spelling 
out a distinct diocesan priests’ spirituality. A corollary to this con- 
clusion is that if a distinct diocesan priests’ spirituality is developed 
in the concrete, young men who previously passed by the diocesan 
priesthood because it lacked a mystique will now be more inclined 
to this priestly vocation — and the vexing problem of vocations to 

the diocesan priesthood will be eased if not solved. 
Dennis J. Geaney, O.S.A. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


THE BOOK OF peer 
HE book of Joshua answers 


the question: How did the Israelites take possession of the Promised 
Land? The story begins on the eastern side of the Jordan forty years 
after they had escaped from the bondage of Egypt. Moses, God’s friend 
and faithful servant, had guided his people through the desert, from the 
shores of the Red Sea to the banks of the Jordan. God had given them 
every proof of His love and Moses had taught them by word and ex- 
ample. 

One failure alone seems to mar his record (Deut. 3:25). When he 
pleaded to be allowed to enter the Promised Land, he was refused. From 
one so high in office, so eminent in sanctity, so rich in grace, a fault 
publicly committed must be signally atoned. Even pagans knew this. 
Plato could write: “When we break away from order through some fault, 
we can return to order only through suffering.” Moses understood. 
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Humbly he submitted. Sin — any sin — assumes a gravity in the eyes of 
the soul who has learned something of God’s infinite purity; then 
pain, the price of reparation, is paid gratefully and with love. 

Moses asked God to name a successor. Joshua was chosen. Before 
all the people Moses was told to lay his hands on Joshua, the external 
rite signifying the transference of power, and “to give him a part of his 
glory,” that is, to tell the people that they must now obey the man who 
so long had stood loyally at his side. 

From the wooded slopes of Mount Nebo, the traveler can see to the 
south the shining surface of the apparently mis-named Dead Sea, at his 
feet the tortuous bed of the Jordan which twists and turns as if reluctant 
to reach its goal, and to the west and to the north as far as the eye can 
reach stretch the green hills and golden fields of Palestine. Here Moses 
died. 


BEGINNING WITH MOSES AND ALL THE PROPHETS 


To ask ourselves which incident of our Lord’s life we would choose to 
witness, were the privilege ours, is a question with many answers. But 
most students of sacred Scripture must, at one time or another, have 
longed to have traveled along the road from Jerusalem to Emmaus that 
first Easter Sunday afternoon when the courteous Stranger, after gently 
rebuking His sad-faced, slow-hearted, unbelieving companions, spoke 
to them of Moses and the whole line of the prophets, explaining the 
words these men had used of Himself. 

With burning hearts, we think, we too would have begged Him to stay 
with us when He made as if to go further, and we would have rejoiced 
when He agreed to remain for the breaking of bread. 

Joshua, surely, was one of the prophets “made plain” to the disciples 
that spring day, because in the Hebrew bible, which is divided differently 
than ours, Joshua is the first of the “ancient prophets.” This division may 
originally have been determined by the synagogal reading of the inspired 
text. The Law contained the first five books of Moses; the Prophets con- 
tained the books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel 
and the minor prophets; while all the other Old Testament books are 
known as the Writings. 

Joshua, it may be objected, is a book of history, why list it as propheti- 
cal? Briefly the reason is this: the Hebrews considered history and its 
recording to be prophetic because the prophet is one who gives men 
God's creative word. History is also prophetic in another sense. It is the 
coming true of God's creative plan. It is the fulfilment of the divine 
promises. This is seen in the book of Joshua. 
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Part of God’s great promise to Abraham was about to be fulfilled. 
To the patriarch He had said : “I will give to you and to your descendants 
the land of your repose, all the land of Canaan for a perpetual possession 
and I will be their God” (Gen. 17:8). It is the entrance of the Israelites 
into this “perpetual possession” that is described in the first twelve chap- 
ters ; the division of the land and the closing years of Joshua are described 
in the second half of the book. The anonymous author continues the 
story begun in Deuteronomy. He bases his narrative on older documents. 
Archaeologists busy at Bethel, Lachish and Tell Beit Mirsim have con- 
firmed many of his facts. 


TAKE COURAGE . . . IAM WITH YOU 


Who was this man who was chosen to succeed Moses? His name had 
once been Osee (which means in Hebrew: “salvation”), but Moses 
had changed it to Joshua (which means “the Lord is salvation”). He was 
the first of twenty-three men in the Bible who were to bear some form 
of this name which was told by the angel to Mary and to Joseph, and by 
which we are saved. 

He was a man of God, of whom St. Jerome dared to write: “Joshua 
resembled Jesus in deeds as well as in name.” He had led an untried 
army against the Amalecites while Moses prayed with outstretched arms 
for victory. After the conclusion of the covenant, he had accompanied 
Moses to the top of Mount Sinai when “the Lord spoke to Moses” just 
as He was later to speak to Joshua. 

Perhaps the most significant of the many incidents in which he played 
an important part was his return from a secret survey of the land God 
had chosen for the Israelites. Twelve men made up the expedition. 
Joshua represented the tribe of Ephraim. Their instructions were ex- 
plicit: View the land. Notice if the people are strong or weak, few or 
many. Report on the nature of the soil, the fortifications of the cities, 
the products of the fields. Be of good courage and return with some sam- 
ples of what grows there. 

Forty days later the spies were back. Their report began favorably 
enough, beyond a doubt the Lord had led them to a land of blessings; 
as proof they pointed to a cluster of grapes so large that two men carried 
it on a lever from shoulder to shoulder. Then came the conclusion that 
was unworthy of men whose trust should have been in the Lord. “No, 
we are not able to go up to this people. They are tall of stature like 
giants: in comparison we seemed like locusts.” That night the Israelites 
wept. “Is it not better,” they asked one another, “to return to Egypt?” 

At this moment of crisis Joshua and Caleb, his companion, gave a 
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minority report. To speak at all required courage: to speak as they did 
required what is finer than courage — trust in God. “The land which we 
have gone round is very good. If the Lord be favorable He will bring 
us into it. Be not rebellious. The Lord is with us. Fear not.” Only God’s 
manifest pleasure in their words saved the two men from being instantly 
stoned to death. 

This incident illustrates the same lesson that our Lord is teaching 
today : “What is there to fear, if you are in My hands? Never doubt the 
goodness of My Heart, nor the love I bear you. Trust Me for everything.” 

Then the Lord spoke to Joshua: “Arise and pass over the Jordan, you 
and your people with you, into the land which I will give to the children 
of Israel. . . . No man shall resist you all the days of your life. As I 
have been with Moses, so I will be with you. I will not leave you, nor 
forsake you. Take courage and be strong; for you shall divide by lot 
this land which I swore to their fathers I would deliver to them.” 


WHAT MEAN THESE STONES 


Joshua acted at once. At the Lord’s command he began a singularly 
spectacular conquest in which he quickly overcame thirty-one kings. 
Ordering all twelve tribes (including the calculating sons of Ruben, Gad 
and Manasses who had elected to live in land they had staked out for 
themselves on the eastern shore) to cross the Jordan near the Dead Sea, 
Joshua received miraculous assistance by the sudden and temporary 
damming of the river so that his people walked dryshod across its bed. 

At this point in scholarly accounts of the invasion, learned footnotes 
appear explaining that God could have used natural causes to produce 
so favorable a situation. Experts quote an old Arab chronicler, Nuwairi, 
who reports that on December 7, 1267, landslides left the river bed dry 
for six hours. Or, they describe the effects of an earthquake in 1927, 
when the steep marl banks collapsed some miles above Jericho, and for 
twenty hours no water flowed into the Dead Sea. 

More important is it to remember that whatever be the explanation, 
this unimpeded passage confirmed the appointment of Joshua just as 
the crossing of the Red Sea had confirmed the appointment of Moses, 
and it was a pledge and token that God, who had blessed the beginning 
of their struggle, would give them victory at the end. 

Once the Israelites had assembled on the land of promise, twelve 
memorial stones were erected in the middle of the river where the priests 
carrying the ark had halted until the travelers were happily on the other 
shore, and twelve stones taken from the river were carried to Galgal, 
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where Joshua ordered the law of circumcision to be observed and the 
passover to be celebrated. After this day the manna, which had been 
their principal food in the desert, ceased. 


FOR OUR CORRECTION 


Some interesting parallels are evident if we read with care chapters 3-5 
of Joshua and turn back to the corresponding incidents of the book of 
Exodus. The sacred writer himself seems conscious of the analogy. 

The departure from Egypt and the entrance into the promised land 
are shown to be the work of God, who stopped the flowing Jordan as 
He had dried the waters of the Red Sea. Guided by the ark of the 
covenant, the Israelites safely followed the path traced for them across 
the Jordan, just as the Lord had gone before them and protected them 
in the desert by a pillar of cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
Joshua, like another Moses, was God’s spokesman and watchful repre- 
sentative when they were overcome by their own weakness or assailed 
by doubt. Circumcision, which had prepared the people for their life 
lived according to God’s law, is renewed for their descendants at the 
close of their years of wandering. And the passover was celebrated after 
their second miraculous passage, just as they had celebrated it in Egypt 
before their first. 

St. Paul asks us in the epistle of Easter Sunday to consider an extension 
of this theme. Christ our paschal victim is sacrificed, he explains, and 
then he goes on to show that the passion and resurrection of Christ re- 
new, in a spiritual way, the events of the exodus. The conclusion to the 
apostle’s parallel is as unexpected as it is disconcerting, as demanding 
as it is galvanising : 

“For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that our fathers were 
all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and all were baptised 
in Moses, in the cloud and in the sea. And all ate the same spiritual 
food and all drank the same spiritual drink. . . . Yet with most of them 
God was not well pleased. . . . Now all these things harpened to 
them as a type, and they were written for our correction” (cf. 1 Cor. 
10:1-12). 


WALLS COME TUMBLING DOWN 


The first towns captured were Jericho and Hai. Seven times in seven 
days the people circled the city in silence. On the last day their faith and 
obedience were rewarded. At the sound of the trumpets and the noise 
of shouting the stronghold fell. Song and story have made this one of the 
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best known scenes in the Bible. The words of a haunting Negro spiritual 
acclaim the hero of the day: 


Joshua fit de battle ob Jericho! 

Joshua, he was best man of all. 

When the lam’, ram, sheep’s horn begin to blow, 
Trumpet begin to sound, 

O Joshua commanded de chillen to shout 

An’ de walls come a tumblin’ down! 

Alleluia ! 


The city and its inhabitants were put under a ban; the Hebrew word 
for this is herem. In war what was under a ban belonged to the Lord 
since He gave the victory. The city, its inhabitants and all their posses- 
sions were destroyed. Xenophobia alone would preserve the Israelites 
from the baneful influence of Canaanite culture. This provisional meas- 
ure was meant to save them from idolatrous contacts. Rahab the harlot 
and her family alone escaped. She lived in a house built up against the 
city walls which recent excavations show were destroyed or deeply 
fissured at this time. 

When St. John of the Cross was composing the eleventh chapter of 
the Ascent of Mount Carmel, “wherein it is proved that the soul that 
would attain to divine union should be free from desires, however small,” 
he remembered these passages from Joshua. The herem reminded him 
how great must be the soul’s detachment if it is to journey on to God. 
Herem, he explained, enables us to understand how, “if a man is to enter 
this divine union, all that lives in his soul must die, both little and much, 
small and great, and that the soul must be without desire for all this and 
detached from it, even as though it existed not for the soul, nor the soul 
for it.” 

Whenever the opening chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel is read, the 
harlot of Jericho is honored as one of Christ’s ancestors. This is a privi- 
lege she won, according to St. Paul, through her faith in the Lord and her 
willingness to shelter two spies. whom Joshua sent to explore the city 
before they invested it. 

She told them that she knew the Lord of heaven had given them the 
land of Canaan and that the men of Jericho were full of fear because 
they had heard what great things God had done for the people He had 
chosen. She promised to help them if they in their turn would save her 
family when the city fell. Meanwhile the purpose of the two strangers 
was suspected by the authorities. She bade the spies hide on the roof and 
then told their pursuers that the two men had escaped through the city 
gate. 
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WHERE THEY WENT I KNOW NOT 


What the two Israelites thought as they lay on the roof of Rahab’s 
house hidden beneath the stalks of drying flax and heard their hostess’ 
lying words, we do not know. But we do know that writers commenting 
on this scene have treated her very kindly. Far from flinching at the 
woman’s outright lie, her words to the city authorities have released un- 
suspected reserves of chivalry and resourcefulness in exegetes of every 
age. They quickly focus our attention on her mercy rather than her 
mendacity. Cornelius a Lapide suggests that she solved her problem 
with faulty but well-meant dialectics. He asserts with disarming candor: 

“The woman did lie. This however was done not maliciously but 
rather through a sense of duty. Moreover hers was not a grave sin, espe- 
cially since she was an unlettered pagan who had persuaded herself that 
in a situation like this a lie was licit, nay more, it was the honest thing to 
do— possibly necessary——so that she might save the lives of her 
guests.” 

Rahab’s example troubled many Christians in the third and fourth 
centuries who asked themselves whether, in time of persecution, it was 
ever licit for them to lie? The Priscillians said yes. This delicate problem 
in moral theology was brought, like so many others, to St. Augustine, 
who gently but without compromise condemned the convenient errors 
of the noble, cultured Spanish heresiarch. A Christian, Augustine taught, 
must avoid a lie or confess it, never condone it. His reference to Rahab 
is a model of charity: 

“Because Rahab in Jericho gave hospitality to the men of God who 
came as strangers, because she endangered herself in receiving them, be- 
cause she believed in their God, because she hid them as best she could, 
because she gave them trustworthy advice about their homeward journey 
— for all these reasons may she be praised by the citizens of the heavenly 
Jerusalem. But the fact that she lied is not proposed for imitation . 
even though God rewarded her good deeds and mercifully pardoned her 
bad one. . . . It was her mercy that He rewarded, not her mendacity; 
her good will, not her trickery; the goodness of her intention, not the 
evil of her invention.” 


GIVE GLORY TO GOD AND CONFESS 


Hai, too, was under a ban. Strategists suggested that a strong force would 
not be needed to capture this weak city, and so two or three thousand 
men set out. To their surprise, their losses were heavy and they were 
driven back. Joshua learned that their failure was due to Israel’s sin. 
Casting lots, Achan was found to be the culprit. Joshua told him to give 
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glory to God and confess his fault. This the unhappy man did and his 
clear factual statement would delight a moral theologian: 

“I have indeed sinned against the Lord, the God of Israel. This is 
what I have done: Among the spoils, I saw a beautiful Babylonian man- 
tle, two hundred shekels of silver, and a bar of gold fifty shekels in 
weight; in my greed I took them. They are now hidden in the ground 
inside my tent, with the silver underneath” (Jos. 7:20-21). 

Examination of his tent proved the truth of Achan’s words. His pro- 
perty was burned. He and his family were stoned to death. Such sum- 
mary treatment reminds us that God’s laws are inexorable. 

There is also another lesson to be learned. It is the lesson St. Paul 
taught the Galatians (6:13) when he wrote to them that “neither cir- 
cumcision nor uncircumcision are of any account,” and the Lord is the 
Lord of all. Or as Joshua puts it: “He is the Lord of all the earth.” The 
pagan who believed is saved. Rahab and her family become members of 
the Chosen People, while the recently circumcised Israelite is rejected 
because of his sin. 

Here, as often, in the Bible we are confronted with the mystery of the 
divine choices. We will find them puzzling, perhaps painful, until we 
learn that only the lowly and the humble win His love. 


IT IS THE LORD HIMSELF WHO FIGHTS FOR YOU 


In a series of brilliant forays up and down the valleys of Canaan, Joshua 
showed that while his confidence was in the Lord he neglected none of 
the techniques soldiers like Clausewitz have laid down for the modern 
military man desirous of victory: mobility, hitting power, protection, 
morale, Joshua used them all. He knew, too, the value of psychological 
warfare, the power of surprise, the attrition fear can bring, concentra- 
tion of force at the decisive place and time, the effect of skillful man- 
oeuvre and the inspiration which a quick-witted, intrepid leader alone 
can give. 

But to read the book of Joshua as if it were a manual of tactics and 
strategy would be to miss the true lesson it contains. The sacred writer 
expresses it clearly for us: 


“For not with their own sword did they conquer the land, 
nor did their own arm make them victorious, 
But it was Your arm and Your right hand 
and the light of Your countenance, in Your love for them” 
(Ps. 43:3f). 


God, Joshua would have us remember, is faithful to His promises. 
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; steadfast love. 
3 These passages show the deep religious values of this book: 


i “Arise and pass over the Jordan” ...............46. 1:1-5:16 
3 “The walls forthwith fell down” ................ee00. 6:1-27 
H “Indeed I have sinned against the Lord” ............. 7:1-8:35 
3 “Wp Cah Gap SE Bete FON? oon is isd 0 ewe eciecesisié 9:1-27 


“You see all that the Lord has done” ................4. 
“Serve the Lord with a perfect heart” ................ 
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A LEADER OF THE ARMY OF THE LORD 


red speak for themselves. 





help. 


; of Canaan. 











But these promises are conditional: His help is ours only if we are faith- 
ful. He, who is “a holy God, mighty and jealous,” did great things for 
the Israelites and He will do great things for all who serve Him with 


; The Joshua Roll is one of the treasures of the Vatican Library. It is pos- 
i sibly the most unusual manuscript of the Old Testament in the world. 
This parchment scroll, thirty-two feet long and twelve inches wide, is 
covered with illustrations of the book of Joshua. The scenes follow one 
another in uninterrupted succession as in a panorama. Scattered through- 
out are many little mythological figures personifying the rivers, moun- 
tains and cities of Canaan, gaily colored nymphs, sprites and warriors. 
Important figures are identified as in a modern book of comics. Running 
captions in cursive Greek help the reader to follow the story, but the 
graphic line drawings and action figures in blue and violet, brown and 


To see the Roll for the first time is to be reminded once again that the 
book of Joshua is a military story. Fighting men move quickly across its 
yellowed surface. The impression given by these vigorous warriors is 
correct. This book tells a story of conquest and victory won with God’s 


; This is the clue to one of the most beautiful — and far too briefly 
described — incidents in the book. Near Jericho Joshua accosted a 
strange warrior. As Joshua advanced the stranger drew his sword. Joshua 
challenged him with the words: “Are you one of ours?” There was no 
answer. Asked again: “Are you an enemy?”, the stranger then spoke: 
“No, I am a leader of the army of the Lord.” We are told that Joshua 
fell to the ground and worshipped him. Was it Michael, “the prince of 
the heavenly hosts”? Or was it the Lord Himself? We do not know. But 
ia we do know that the welcome guest brought the assurance of the divine 
power which made it possible for the people of God to take possession 
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ONE IN HEART 


From the book of Judges we know that the conquest was not completed 
during the lifetime of Joshua. Yet he accomplished much. At Mount 
Ebal, he proclaimed the Law of Moses. Deceived by the Gabaonites he 
made them temple slaves. At Gabaon he routed the enemy and started 
an argument that is still going on. What really happened when he cried 
out: 


“O sun, do not move at Gabaon; 
And O moon, do not move at the valley of Ajalon!” 


Was the earth’s rotary motion arrested? Is the language figurative or 
poetical? Did a hailstorm darken the sky? Or was Joshua able to ac- 
complish in one day of fighting what normally would have taken him 
two? We can be sure that the sacred writer is not recording an astronomi- 
cal observation and we can regret that in the days of Galileo men who 
were usually prudent tried to offer this text as a lesson in astronomy. 
These and other victories enabled Joshua to divide the land among 
the tribes. From Mount Ephraim he continued to act as leader. When 
he knew that his end was near he summoned the people in order to exhort 
them to be faithful to God. The unity he desired is the fruit begged for 
in the Easter postcommunion: “Pour into us, O Lord, the Spirit of Your 
Love, so that we may by Your loving-kindness be made one in heart.” 


EASTER WEEK HOMILIES 


In the last lenten sermon addressed to the catechumens of the early cen- 
turies, they were told that each day during Easter Week they would re- 
ceive further instruction. Aetheria, the observant pilgrim, who spent a 
busy spring in Palestine some time during the fourth century, made a 
note in her travel book of the bishop’s exact words: 

“Lest you who are about to be baptised and to receive the blessed 
Eucharist should think that anything that is done, is done without mean- 
ing, after you have been baptised: in the name of God, each day during 
the octave of Easter all these things will be explained to you in church 
at the close of Mass.” 

Some of the paschal homilies have been preserved and it is possible 
today to re-read the lessons learned so long ago. Much care was taken 
to show the relation of the New Law to the Old and to link the sacra- 
ments of the Church with the corresponding Old Testament figures. In 
doing this the Fathers were following the example of St. John, who 
points out in his Gospel that the manna given to the Israelites is a figure 
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of the Eucharist, or of St. Paul, who wrote to the Corinthians that the 
crossing of the Red Sea is a figure of baptism, or of St. Peter, who ex- 
plained in his first epistle that the deluge is a figure of the sacrament that 
has made the catechumens the children of God. 

The book of Joshua held many lessons for the new Christians. St. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s forthright words were easily understood: 

“Choose Joshua, the son of Nun, for your model. Hold in your hands 
the book of the Gospel as he carried the Ark. Come out of the desert, 
that is, leave sin behind. Cross the Jordan. Hasten towards a life lived 
according to Christ, towards the land which yields fruits of joy and 
where flow, according to the promise, milk and honey. Overthrow Jeri- 
cho, that is, your old ways, level its strongholds. All these things have 
for us an inner meaning because they prefigure realities which are now 
made clear” (cf. PG 44:420). 

In the same spirit St. Cyril of Jerusalem gives several reasons why it 
was wise for those who love Jesus to make Joshua their model: 

“Joshua, the son of Nun, resembles Christ. It was beside the Jordan 
that he began his leadership of his people; so, too, Christ began His 
public life after His baptism. The son of Nun selected twelve men to 
divide the heritage; and Jesus sent into the whole world twelve apostles 
who were to herald the truth. He, who is a figure, saved Rahab the 
courtesan because she believed; He, who is the reality, said: ‘The publi- 
cans and the courtesans will go before you into the kingdom of God.’ 
The walls of Jericho fell at the mere sound of the shouters in the days of 
the type; at the word of Jesus: ‘Not a stone will be left upon a stone,’ the 
Temple of Jerusalem fell before us.” (cf. PG 33:676). 


A LAND FLOWING WITH MILK AND HONEY 


Because of his fault Moses, we have seen, could not cross the Jordan 
and enter Canaan, which had been for so long the object of his desires, 
but there was another land of promise from which he was not excluded 
and to which the Church constantly refers during the Easter season. 
“The Lord hath given you a land flowing with milk and honey,” we read 
in the Easter Monday introit. These words are an invitation to enter His 
kingdom on earth and to make our own the strength and sweetness that 
membership in the Church affords, so that some day we will know the 
greater strength and more perfect sweetness of the true land of promise 
and the kingdom that has no end. 

To that land Jesus, like another Joshua crossing the Jordan, will lead 
us safely past the last barrier which is death. Then He will give us the 
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invitation of the Easter Wednesday introit: “Come, ye blessed of My 
Father, take possession of the kingdom, alleluia, which has been pre- 
pared for you since the foundation of the world.” There, at last, in the 
land where all promises will be fulfilled, 


We shall be emptied and see, 
We shall see and know, 
We shall know and love 
And that in the end without end. 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan 


THE OUTSPOKEN ONES! W. 
E SPEAK a good deal 


about the need people have for a vital knowledge of the Scriptures. What 
do we mean by “vital”? How does a person go about acquiring that 
kind of knowledge? 

To answer the first question it may be enough to say here that vital 
knowledge is living, a part of oneself, meaningful in a person’s life, real 
to him, personal. How does he get it? How does he get a vital knowledge 
of the Scriptures? 

Obviously he must do a good deal of thinking for himself and he must 
“think in the heart.” He will need some help from books or from other 
persons. A good teacher can stimulate vital thinking. Participation in a 
discussion group may stir the mind into action. Where the liturgical life 
is well developed a living knowledge of the divine word is given. For 
some people the way is through scholarly study and for some it is through 
set programs of meditation. 

Dom Hubert van Zeller has provided a way that will be fruitful for 
many people. His book, The Outspoken Ones, on the Minor Prophets, 
not only stimulates the mind but it moves the reader to open the Scrip- 
tures and to search eagerly for the vital meaning of God’s word. Dom 
Hubert’s method of talking to his reader about the Scriptures is very 
effective. We would benefit if more books were written with this same 
method. 

1 The Outspoken Ones: Twelve Prophets of Israel and Juda. By Dom Hu- 


Se Zeller, O.S.B. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1955. Pp. x-195. Cloth, 
3.00. 
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The book is made up of twelve essays, one on each of the Minor 
Prophets. To read it properly we should not plan on reading it right 
through but rather we should plan to spend a series of very interesting 
and fruitful hours in which Dom Hubert will serve as a stimulating 
guide for our reading of the prophets, one by one. We should have a copy 
of the Bible at hand when we settle down to read this book. 

We read one of Dom Hubert’s essays, in which he tells us what man- 
ner of man he thinks a particular prophet was. He describes the prophet’s 
vocation, his relations with God and the message he was sent to preach. 
Then we open the Bible and we read the prophet himself. Dom Hubert’s 
presentation is such that we are challenged to see if we can get a deeper 
or a different understanding by our own reading. We may find lessons 
in the prophet that seem much more important than those presented by 
our author. When we go back to his essay to see why he wrote as he 
did, quite a lively dialogue may arise between us and the author. 

In another essay and another prophet we may find that we are deeply 
indebted to Dom Hubert for showing us applications of the prophet’s 
words to our own lives and for helping us to receive what is literally 
a divine revelation. The prophets give us timeless tracts on guilt, penance 
and pardon. From them we can gain many insights that help us appre- 
ciate Christ’s priestly work for which the prophets were preparing the 
people. 

Let us look at the first essay, “Osee: The Lover.” The prophet’s life 
is presented as a powerful lesson for those who find themselves in an 
unhappy marriage or in some other state of life in which one can only 
long for what might have been. It is the lesson that missing one’s vocation 
can be a vocation in itself, the real call of God, a call to suffering, humili- 
ty, trust, patience, forgiveness. 

Dom Hubert does not speak with finality. He is not giving a scientific 
commentary, though he walks with sureness in the paths marked out by 
Scripture scholars and the voice of the Church. There are touches of 
fiction in his writing, but they are frankly presented as imaginative 
guesses 4nd discussed with the reader. Most of the guesses are about 
the human traits of the prophets as these seem to be reflected in the style 
of each one’s preaching. 

The chief value of these pictures of the prophets is that they make 
God’s message stand out more strongly. The “burden,” the “message,” 
was given to men with whom we can feel a very real kinship. At the same 
time the wonderful works of God in His dealings with men shine out 
more brightly. God’s patience and His eternal mercy are well taught 
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and we learn to look for them in the pages of His revelation. For all 
who feel the burden of responsibility, either because of their office or be- 
cause of the zeal God’s grace has stirred up in their hearts, there is a 
valuable insight into the ways in which God accomplishes His purposes 
despite our natural limitations. 

Shawn Sheehan 


THE APOSTOLATE 


EASTER WEEK IN THE PARISH 


T the paschal 
season, which commemorates the triumph of Christ, our souls are filled 
with deep interior joy; we accordingly should also consider that we must 
rise, in union with the Redeemer, from our cold and slothful life to one 
of greater fervor and holiness by giving ourselves completely and gen- 
erously to God, and by forgetting this wretched world in order to aspire 
only to the things of heaven: “If you be risen with Christ, seek the things 
that are above ... mind the things that are above” (Mediator Dei, 159). 

The most holy night enlightened by the splendor of the risen Lord has 
opened out into the day of unending newness. Truly, “this is the day 
which the Lord has made.” Christ our hope is risen, and we in Him! 
Alleluia! “Our souls are filled with deep interior joy!” Salve festa dies — 


“Hail, thou festive, ever venerable day! 
Whereon hell is conquered 
and heaven is won by Christ! 


“Lo, our earth is in her spring; 
bearing thus her witness, that, with her Lord, 
she has all her gifts restored. Salve, festa dies!” 


This majestic paschal hymn written by Venantius Fortunatus (d. 609) 
is sung by our congregation at the close of the great Vigil midnight Mass, 
and again during the procession before the second solemn high Mass at 
7:30 and the third at 11:00 on Easter morning. “Hail, festive day!” 

To add to the joy of our people we have the ushers hand each par- 
ishioner as he leaves church a specially baked “Easter bun” with the 
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greeting: “Alleluia!” Twenty-five hundred of them, which are deliv- 
ered around 6:00 P.M. on Holy Saturday when the last confessions have 
been heard (people can be trained to come to confession in time!). And 
how the people enjoy their blessed Easter bun! It is interesting to watch 
them gather after the midnight Sacrifice around the large paschal urn 
in front of the church, wishing one another a hearty “Alleluia” or “A 
happy Easter,” or perhaps commenting: “Gee, that bun is good.” 

Concerning the urn: We are using an urn, about 30 inches high, made 
in the form of a tripod, holding a bowl 20 inches in diameter. To make 
any kind of an old pot do for “the sanctification of this new fire, produced 
from the flint and destined for our service,” is unworthy. Our wrought- 
iron urn, decorated in black, red and gold, is put to use twice each year: 
1) in back of the church, on Tuesday before Ash Wednesday, for the 
burning of last year’s blessed palms; 2) in front of the church, for 
the new Easter fire. Even the two distinct positions have their purpose. 

1) In the center of the spacious playground behind the church the urn 
is set up, filled with old palms. About 3:00 P.M. the school children 
gather around it. A brief, informal instruction follows on the meaning 
and purpose of what is about to happen: the burning of the blessed 
palms from last year’s Palm Sunday, palms then so fresh and young, now 
so old and withered. “Remember, man, that thou art dust . . . ashes!” 
An eighth grade server who has the best record for serving Mass is given 
the privilege of setting fire (with a taper, not a match!) to the old palms. 
Then each child receives a candy bar, which for many of them may be 
the last before Easter. 

I must say a word about the “good works” of the children. On Tuesday 
forenoon (before Ash Wednesday) each child writes his lenten resolu- 
tions (not more than three!) on a slip of paper. These slips are gathered 
by the respective teachers, placed in boxes (one for each grade), covered 
with violet crepe paper and tied with a red ribbon. At the offertory on 
Ash Wednesday morning eight children, one from each room, bring 
these boxes to the Communion railing where four servers receive them to 
take them to the sides of the high altar. After the Ash Wednesday high 
Mass, which is always offered “for the grace of a holy Lent,” these reso- 
lutions are taken to the altar of our blessed Mother where they remain 
till Holy Saturday night. The Mother must watch over the lenten work 
of her children. 

Three times during Lent, on the so-called “scrutiny days,” we examine 
ourselves on how we have thus far kept our lenten resolutions. Then in 
the holy night of Easter, after the new fire has been blessed, eight children 
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approach the urn and, having taken the resolutions from the boxes, put 
them into the blessed fire as “mystic incense” to the risen Lord. 

2) The urn is used again for the paschal fire, this time in front of 
church, encircled by a garland of greens and flowers, about 50 inches in 
diameter, which some of the older children made during the afternoon 
hours of Holy Saturday. Our devoted parishioner Dr. Peter Zimmer 
has been lighting our paschal fire from a fresh flint year after year since 
1941. My policy is: Make the solemnities of our glorious faith as con- 
crete as possible, and draw as many parishioners as possible into their 
enactment. Active participation whenever and wherever possible! 

After the midnight Sacrifice some of our people come to take the 
blessed light (from the paschal candle) home to keep it burning in vigil 
lamps till the feast of the Lord’s ascension. The Lumen Christi in their 
home! 


EASTER MORNING 


“Christ our Pasch is immolated, alleluia; therefore let us feast with the 
unleavened Bread of sincerity and truth, alleluia!” (Communion verse). 
At 7:30 A.M. we celebrate our second solemn high Mass with First Holy 
Communion of the first graders who, during the holy season of Lent, 
received special instructions for their first full participation in “the un- 
leavened Bread of sincerity and truth” on this most glorious morning, the 
ancient “first Communion day.” 

This is the order we follow: 

1) Procession to church. Hymn: Salve, festa dies. The First Com- 
municants occupy, of course, the front pews, their parents and god- 
parents those directly behind the last row of these children. A few years 
ago one of our parishioners invented a bracket with holes for candles 
that can easily and quickly be attached to (and removed from) the pews 
assigned to these little ones. Who would want to deprive these children 
of the venerable first Communion candle or of white garments, as worn 
by the angels at the sepulchre and the neophytes of the early Church? 
By all means, let us respect and preserve the Church’s venerable practices. 

Into these holes are set neatly decorated metal-tubes mounted by can- 
dies, high enough so as not to expose the children to the danger of fire. 
Already before high Mass these candles were lighted from the flame of 
the paschal candle —a beautiful symbol of the Mystical Body whose 
holiness, light and life flow from the one and only source, Christ, the 
Light of the world. 

2) The celebrant ascends the altar and, facing the congregation, reads 
the joyous announcement: 
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“Brethren, I bring you tidings of great joy: 
“This is the day which the Lord has made. This day is the most solemn 
of all solemnities. This day is our Passover. On this day did our Lord 
Jesus Christ, according to the flesh, rise again from the dead (Martyr- 
ology). 

“Come, and bring your sacrifice of praise to the paschal Victim. For 
Christ Jesus, the Lamb of God, has reconciled us sinners to the Father in 
heaven. These are the paschal solemnities on which is slain the true 
Lamb with whose blood are sanctified the doorposts of the faithful. This 
is the day on which the bonds of death were broken, and Christ arose 
victorious. O wonderful condescension of Thy mercy towards us sin- 
ners. That Thou mightest ransom the servant, Thou gavest up Thine 
own Son. O happy fault of Adam, that was worthy of so great a Re- 
deemer! 

“We, therefore, beseech Thee, O Lord, grant a season of peace at this 
time of Easter gladness to us Thy servants and to all the clergy and to 
Thy devoted people, and especially to our most blessed Pope N., and 
to N., our Bishop, and ever rule and guide and keep them under Thy 
protection. Through the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity of the Holy Spirit, God for 
ever and ever. Amen” (from the Exsultet). 

3) The triple “Alleluia” follows —each time on a higher tone — 
celebrant and congregation alternating. During the Alleluia the master 
of ceremonies brings the paschal candle — the symbol of the risen Lord, 
the First-born of His redeemed brethren — to the celebrant who, after 
taking it, chants: Surrexit Dominus, alleluia, alleluia, the congregation 
responding: Deo gratias, alleluia, alleluia. The celebrant now gives the 
candle to the deacon who leads the procession of First Communicants, 
schola, servers and priests through church, the congregation singing the 
jubilant hymn: 


“Now let our songs His triumph tell 
Who bursts the bonds of death and hell, 
The First-begotten of the dead; 
For us He rose, our glorious Head. Alleluia.” 


4) Now that a proper “atmosphere” has been created and minds and 
hearts have been attuned to the paschal Mystery, the solemn high Mass 
commences in which the First Communicants receive at the altar for the 
first time the immolated and glorious body and blood of their risen Lord. 
During their Communion, choir and congregation chant Dom Pothier's 
ever beautiful Jsti sunt agni novelli: 
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“These are the new lambs who have proclaimed: Alleluia! 
They came not long ago to the waters. 
They are filled with light, alleluia! 
They stand before the Lamb clothed in white robes, 
And palms in their hands, alleluia!” 


THE PASCHAL BLESSINGS 
Immediately after this high Mass the blessing of lamb (meat), eggs and 
bread takes place. How significant is this blessing! Now that the long 
fasts are over, Mother Church with maternal solicitude blesses the very 
food of which her children ever since Ash Wednesday partook but spar- 
ingly. In order that the food for the body may profit the soul, the Church 
raises these elements to the dignity of “grace-carriers.” 

With a fine sense of fitness she especially suggests three kinds. First, 
the lamb, in remembrance of the paschal lamb that was eaten in the great 
night of the deliverance of God’s people from Egyptian bondage after 
the doorposts of their homes had been sprinkled with the saving blood 
of the victim, but, still more, in memory of the “true Lamb by whose 
blood the doorposts of the faithful are hallowed” (Exsultet). Then the 
eggs from whose shell, as from a grave, comes forth new life, the symbol 
of that glorious moment when “Christ destroying the bonds of death, 
arose victorious from the grave.” Finally, the bread, to impress upon our 
minds that, as we reached the paschal mount — the “Horeb oi Easter” 
— in the strength of the eucharistic “hearth-cake,” so now the fulness 
of the new life is to be imparted to us by the eucharistic “paschal Bread” 
which “maketh all of one mind who are nourished with the one 
Bread from heaven” (postcommunion). 

Needless to say, it is a cheering spectacle, as soon as the prayer begins, 
to witness some two or three hundred people lifting up their beautifully 
decorated baskets filled with meat, eggs and bread for the blessing. On 
the first and again on the second Passion Sunday, we remind the mothers 
of the parish to prepare baskets with food to be blessed on Easter morn- 
ing, encouraging them to help towards the restoration of those age-old 
Catholic customs that must not fall by the wayside: customs and bless- 
ings that radiate power from the Paschal Lamb for the formation of 
paschal homes and paschal men, so necessary in this age of soul-killing 
secularization. These blessings are contained both in missal and ritual. 


AGAPE IN THE PARISH HALL 


It is a pity that all too often “Communion breakfasts” turn into mere 
breakfasts after Communion, with entertainments, speeches and conduct 
that have no relation (to put it mildly) to the sacred and sanctifying act 
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at the First Table. A Communion breakfast should have the character 
of an agape, or love feast, where hearts hold more than hands can carry; 
where the bonds with Christ the Head and with each other, renewed at 
the one Table, flow over into a rich “behold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity” at the other table. 

For our First Communicants, their parents and godparents we prepare 
a joyous agape in our parish hall. The children are given a place of honor 
at the flower-decked head-table, to which are joined the tables for their 
relatives. It is edifying to see how the various families exchange blessed 
food with one another. After a few words of Easter greetings and con- 
gratulations, the pastor goes from family to family to wish them all the 
joys of this twice blessed day, and also to encourage the families to greet 
one another at the close of the agape. (This lasts less than an hour; it is 
never good to prolong celebrations of such delicate, spiritual character, 
lest they become commonplace!) Since most of the parents became ac- 
quainted already on Passion Sunday evening, after the “public examina- 
tion” held for these First Communicants, today’s renewal of their 
acquaintance serves to strengthen the bonds of parochial friendship and 
unity. “That all may be one!” — one in the home, one in the great parish- 
family ! 


AGAPE IN THE HOME 


There is a world of difference between “a meal” and “a Christian meal.” 
The latter reflects the dignity and sanctity of the eucharistic Table and, at 
the same time, is a foretaste and symbol of the celestial banquet Table. 
“Mensae coelestis participes . . . May the King of eternal glory make 
us sharers at the heavenly Table,” we pray before our repast. The meal 
in the Christian home must be more than just an eating process, it must 
be divine worship. We invoke God’s blessing upon “us and these Thy 
gifts,” so that both the food and the act of eating may contribute to God’s 
glory and our spiritual welfare, remembering St. Paul’s words: “Whether 
you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all to the glory of God” 
(1 Cor. 10:31). 

Occasionally during the year, but especially at Easter, we remind our 
people of their duty of striving earnestly for a truly “Catholic way of 
life” — which entails necessarily the sanctification of the home, and the 
sanctification also of the meal in their home. “Nova sint omnia!” Let all 
things become new, especially through the “mystery of newness,” the 
Pasch of the Lord. “Let us feast, not with the old leaven, nor with 
the leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.” For their Easter breakfast (breaking the fast!) we 
suggest the following: 
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1) The dining room table is decorated with a few flowers and in the 
center is placed a lighted candle as symbol of the first Guest at the table. 
“T shall be in the midst of you!” 

2) The Easter hymn Pascha nostrum (set to the 6th mode Alleluia), 
which most of our people know by heart. 

3) The father, as head of the family and representative of Christ, 
reads (from the missal) the gospel of Easter Monday (the “Emmaus 
scene” actually occurred on Easter Sunday). 

4) The triple Alleluia (also well known to our parishioners). 

5) Now follows an old agape prayer (distributed to all the homes): 

Mother: Pray, father, a blessing. 

Father: We give Thee thanks, O Lord, for the holy resurrection Thou 
hast manifested to us, 

All: Through Jesus Thy Son. 

Father: And as the bread which is here on this table was formerly 
scattered abroad and has been made compact and one, 

All: So may Thy Church be gathered from the ends of the earth for 
Thy kingdom. 

Father: Lord, have mercy. 

All: Christ, have mercy, Lord, have mercy. 

Father: Our Father . . . And lead us not into temptation. 

All: But deliver us from evil. Amen. 

Father: Bless us, O Lord, and these Thy gifts which of Thy bounty 
we are about to receive through Christ, our Lord. 

All: Amen. 

Father: May the King of eternal glory give us a share in the heavenly 
Banquet. 

All: Amen. 

6) The mother, as representative of Mother Church, says the prayers 
after the meal: 

Mother: The merciful and compassionate God has given food 

All: To them that fear Him. 

Mother: Glory be to the Father, through His Son, in the Holy Spirit, 

All: Now and forever. 

Mother:O almighty God and our Lord Jesus Christ, whose name is 
above every name, we give Thee thanks and we praise Thee because 
Thou hast vouchsafed to give us of what is Thine, and food for our 
bodies. 

All: We pray and beseech Thee, give us also heavenly food. 

Mother: May we fear and reverence Thy dread and glorious name. 

All: And may we not disobey Thy precepts. 
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Mother: Engrave in our hearts Thy law and Thy justice. 

All: Sanctify our mind, our soul and our body. 

Mother: Through Thy beloved Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

All: With Him be to Thee glory, dominion, honor and adoration for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 

7) The meal is concluded with another Easter hymn. 

8) Last, but not least, the father will instruct the children “to gather 
up the fragments that remain” for the benefit of the needy, so that they, 
too, may share, even materially, in the abundant blessings and joys of 
the “feast of all feasts.” 


THE PASCHAL GIFT 


Our merciful Lord chose the most glorious day of His life for the insti- 
tution of the sacrament of penance. This purifying sacrament, this “sec- 
ond baptism,” is the Savior’s Easter gift to a sin-laden world, His Pax 
vobis to troubled souls; it is the divine sanatorium that heals the wounded 
heart and, at the same time, removes the disorder within the Mystical 
Body caused by the infidelity of its member. 

There is a certain danger that this peace-restoring Easter gift be turned 
into (pardon the ugly word) a dumping-place. Already the name by 
which it is called, “confession,” would seem to suggest such a fear. “I am 
going to confession.” Yes, but how often do people mean thereby: “I 
am going into penance”? And yet it is the sacrament of penance! The 
epistles of the second and third Sundays after Easter could very well 
serve as the basis of an instruction, a joyful (not moralizing!) instruc- 
tion, on this joy-imparting Easter gift of the risen Lord. And the twenty- 
six paragraphs in the Roman Ritual, “On the Sacrament of Penance,” 
contain good material for both confessor and penitent. 

Incidentally, we might also direct our attention at this time of “univer- 
sal renovation” to the often forgotten walls, curtains, stole, crucifix in 
/ and around the confessional so that they too may share in the general 
(4 paschal newness. 





THE PASCHAL EUCHARIST 


Shepherd and flock must make very special efforts to preserve and 
‘ perfect the eucharistic fervor in this most blessed season, known as 
“heaven on earth.” During Lent many of our people participated fre- 
quently, even daily, in the Mystery of faith and the Table of love. But 
where are they now? What makes them stop on Easter Sunday? Why 
don’t they “desire the rational milk without guile,” why don’t they come 
into the pastures of the Good Shepherd, to the eucharistic waters of 
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refreshment, so that with increasing joy they may be able to “sing a new 
canticle to the Lord for the wonderful things He has done for them”? 

Is not the charming Emmaus scene as it were the Church’s “eucharistic 
bulletin board” by which she announces the strength and sweetness of 
the paschal Eucharist? And do not “the disciples know the Lord Jesus 
in the breaking of the bread”? As pastors we can not be satisfied if our 
people faithfully approach the divine Banquet during Lent and then 
stop at the very opening of the season of superabundant life. With a holy 
restlessness we must go out into the highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in, so that the Communion Table may be filled, and they 
may taste the sweetness of the risen Lord. But in “compelling” them we 
must not follow the tactics of the staff-sergeant, but act in the spirit that 
permeates the gospel of the Wednesday after Easter. 

It goes without saying that the altar and altar vestments during the 
paschal season must reflect the spirit of “this time of Easter gladness” 
(Exsultet). 


EASTER WEEK AND FLORIDA 
Ponce de Leon must have hdd a deep appreciation of the beauty and 
heavenliness of Easter and Easter Week when he named the newly dis- 
covered verdant lands in the south Pascua florida. Easter Week is indeed 
a grand pascua florida, and a “heaven on earth.” No pastor of souls, 
therefore, can afford to leave his flock during this greatest of all weeks; 
on the contrary, he will do all in his power to make it a profound spiritual 
experience for his parish, for the children especially. 

Here at Holy Cross we celebrate high Mass every morning of Easter 
week, preceded by procession with schola, servers and First Communi- 
cants, who throughout this week wear (for holy Mass only) their white 
garments and receive holy Communion at the altar. The homilies are 
patterned after the Mystagogical Catecheses of St. Cyril of Jerusalem 
who, during this great week, led his neophytes deeper into the mystery of 
the holy Eucharist. One can readily understand what these seven days 
will mean, and what they will do, especially for our agni novelli (the 
little lambs) “who proclaimed to us the Alleluia.” 

After the high Mass on Saturday after Easter, we enroll these children 
in the brown scapular and dedicate them to our most holy Mother, the 


Queen of Easter. 


PASCHAL FIDELITY 


It is an old custom that on Low Sunday thousands of the young people 
of Rome pilgrim to Monte Verde, to the church of the youthful, heroic 
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martyr St. Pancratius, stational saint, leader and protector on this day, 
in order to renew at his tomb their baptismal promises. What an appro- 
priate day for such a pilgrimage, this eighth day after Easter with its 
grand message! “Whatever is born of Ged overcomes the world, and this 
is the victory which overcomes the world, our faith . . . and he that 
believes in the Son of God, has the testimony of God in himself!” 

Being fortunate to possess a relic of St. Prancratius, we expose it 
today directly behind the holy font — which on all Sundays after Easter, 
but particularly on this “Sunday of fidelity,” is beautifully decorated with 
greens, flowers and lights. The procession before high Mass stops at the 
font where we salute the “stainless womb of Mother Church” and the 
martyr Pancratius who in his fidelity to the Paschal Lamb purpled His 
unspotted baptismal garb with his chaste martyr-blood. Then the con- 
gregation sings the baptismal hymn: 


“My vow and solemn covenant, at my baptism taken, 
So help me God, shall ever stand, and never be forsaken. 
Thanks for the Gift of life divine, 
Which I received from Christ the Vine, 
Lord, thanks to Thee forever. Amen.” 


Yes, let us do all in our power to enter deeply into the spirit of the 
holiest and most glorious time of the year. Surely, all of us wish to realize 
anew that we are “as living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer spiritual (Spirit-filled) sacrifices, acceptable to God 
by Jesus Christ.” And the more we do realize this, the more our hearts 
will be kept from decay; the more we will be preserved from a sense of 
wrongness; the more vital a Christianity we will have, the more our 
priests and people will be revitalized and the country saved from com- 
munism and secularism, and, above all, the more Catholic it will become 
after the pattern set before us in the Acts of the Apostles: 

“And continuing daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking 
bread from house to house, they took their meat with gladness and sim- 
plicity of heart, praising God, and having favor with all the people. And 
the Lord increased daily together such as should be saved.” 

Martin B. Hellriegel 
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chitecture appears to be in a transitional stage. Among other influences 
at work is the growing tendency of the Church to resume some of 
the functions which a secularized society has taken from her. Among 
these functions quite properly would seem to be the entire funeral serv- 
ice for one of the faithful departed — the exsequiae. 

Now this term, exsequiae, may be taken in a strict sense or in a 
broader sense. The exequies strictly speaking commence with the prayers 
appointed to the entrance of the corpse into church and end with those 
that accompany its exit; they do not therefore include the transfer of 
the corpse from the home to church or its transport to the cemetery. In 
the celebration of the exequies, the offering of Mass (Rit. Rom. tit. VI, 
cap. I, n. 7) and the recitation of the Divine Office. (ibid. cap. III and 
IV) form the principal part (cf. Lorenzo Simone, Enciclopedia Cat- 
tolica, Vol. V, coll. 572, 573). 

The exequies then for the purpose of our discussion include the Office 
of the Dead, the Requiem Mass, and burial in a place that has been 
consecrated or blessed. I am thinking now about architectural provision 
for the first. Says an eminent Italian architect: “I have many times in- 
sisted upon the usefulness of a chapel destined to honor the dead. Such 
usage we already find in many churches, especially those in which the 
Confraternity of the Crucifix is established. More parishes should in- 
augurate this means of honoring the faithful departed” (Luciano Bar- 
toli, L’Arte nella Casa di Dio, p. 497). 

It seems strange and unfitting that the Office of the Dead has been 
lost to the faithful and that in its place they have been given the Rosary 
recited in a commercial establishment —the “undertaking parlor” or 
“funeral home.” Why should each parish church not have its mortuary 
chapel for the Office of the Dead, or, if preferred, the Rosary? 

At Worcester last August this topic was brought up during the dis- 
cussion period following my talk — the connection was a bit devious: 
participation at Mass — participation in Vespers and Compline — par- 
ticipation in the Office of the Dead. The editor of Worsnip has asked 
me to repeat a point or two made there. 

While it is desirable to have a parish mortuary chapel — as experience 
at St. Francis of Assisi here in Portland has abundantly proved —- those 
of us who do not have this advantage can still give real significance to 
the evening rites preceding a funeral by having the Office of the Dead 
in church. After due explanation is made, a funeral director is willing — 
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at no additional cost to the bereaved family —to bring the corpse to 
the church and then remove it after the ceremony. (Having a mortuary 
chapel would obviate this extra trip.) The booklet, The Church’s Prayer 
for the Dead, published by the Liturgical Press, is ideal for congrega- 
tional participation in English. Non-Catholics, being familiar with the 
psalms, are much impressed and invariably make favorable comments. 
Sometimes a family prefers the Rosary. In such case appropriate 
scriptural texts or liturgical texts are read at the beginning of each mys- 
tery. If the participants are largely non-Catholics, the scriptural texts 
seem preferable. 
Thomas J. Tobin 


IT CAN BE DONE! 


T a clergy conference recently, we 
discussed ways of celebrating Holy Week with more spiritual profit to 
all concerned. A number of good ideas came from the floor, among 
them the following. 

Every Church goods house in the country is now offering candles for 
the Vigil service. To insure that all the faithful have candles — excepting 
children in the lower grades who perhaps shouldn’t be present anyway, 
especially if it is a midnight service — it is preferable that the parish 
furnish them. One pastor described how, for the past four years, he 
had bought a sufficient number of small candles (6 by % inches), and 
then had the school children with oil paints draw on each a simple 
replica of the design the priest “carves” on the big Easter candle: a 
gold cross, the numerals in red, and the alpha and omega in blue. It 
can be done in an hour or two, if several classrooms cooperate. The 
children also prepared the cardboard shields against the wax drippings. 

Thus the candle will mean much more, for it is, so to speak, an evi- 
dent miniature of the big sanctuary candle; and since it is distinctive 
and decorative, people are more likely to use it in their homes, e.g., at 
meals, as they are advised to do. Moreover, the children thereby feel 
they have a real part in the big Vigil, even though they cannot all be 
personally present. They have contributed. 

Considerable talk was stirred up by the question whether the Man- 


* Contributions to this column are invited. A year’s subscription to WORSHIP 
will be paid, to any address designated, for every item printed. — 
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datum was feasible in most parishes. One priest suggested a “substi- 
tute,” in case the pastor decides against it. He stated that one of his 
most cherished memories of boyhood was the Holy Thursday meal 
which his old pastor used to provide for his Mass servers, at which he 
himself served, and after which he gave to each server his hands-on- 
head blessing and a gift. The priest said that they all, without any special 
instruction about it, instinctively experienced some of the “Last Su- 
per” solemnity in the meal. 

Msgr. Hellriegel suggested the same thing in the March issue of 
WorsuiP. Nor should this practice be any cause for undue embarrass- 
ment. Every year our diocesan newspapers run pictures of bishops en- 
veloped in huge white aprons, serving the aged guests of the Little Sisters 
of the Poor. And anyway, some degree of embarrassment would seem 
opportune, as fitting the idea of humble service. 

I personally can’t as yet make up my mind whether I have enough 
courage to observe the Mandatum in church, as part of the Mass service. 
But since it can be done separately, perhaps for this first year I'll “prac- 
tice” on my Mass servers, after the meal, with some choir members 
present to add religious solemnity. This, together with previous in- 
struction, and with the servers themselves reciting the antiphons, should 
suffice to overcome any temptations to levity. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


UR Authors: — Sister M. 
Gerard, S.C.M.M., a graduate of the Notre Dame liturgical summer 
school program, teaches novices and postulants at the Medical Mission- 
ary motherhouse in Philadelphia.— Donald Attwater, resident at St. 
Ives, Cornwall, is a recognized authority on the Eastern Liturgies. He 
has recently completed the translation of Fr. Congar’s book of which he 
writes in the present article. — Rev. Dennis Geaney, O.S.A., author of 
You Are Not Your Own, teaches in St. Thomas High School, Rockford, 
Ill. — Mother Kathryn Sullivan of Manhattanville College of the Sa- 
cred Heart, Purchase, N.Y., is a member of the Pontifical Biblical Insti- 
tute of Rome. — Rev. Shawn Sheehan is a faculty member of St. John’s 
Seminary, Brighton, Mass. — Msgr. Hellriegel, past president of the Na- 
tional Liturgical Conference, is pastor of Holy Cross parish in St. Louis. 
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— Msgr. Thomas J. Tobin is vicar general of the Portland, Oregon, 
archdiocese. 


In a radio address delivered July 11, 1954, our Holy Father, speaking 
of Pope St. Gregory VII, stated: “He treated ecclesiastical traditions 
with particular care. But he also wrote the memorable words: ‘Dominus 

. non dixit: Ego sum consuetudo, sed: veritas. — The Lord did not 
say: I am custom, but: I am truth.’” 

These words of the great reforming Pontiff of the eleventh century 
might well be invoked to characterize the recent liturgical reforms of our 
own Holy Father. 

His chief concern has been to make his flock “worshippers in spirit 
and in truth.” Mediator Dei stressed nothing more urgently than the 
necessity of “worship in spirit”: fully, interior conformity of the Chris- 
tian community with the praying and sacrificing Church. 

But there were serious obstacles. The liturgical apostolate’s thirty 
years of hard work — and comparatively meager results — had proved 
that abundantly. “Customs” had, through the centuries, hardened into 
principles. External forms of official worship in important rites did not 
correspond to interior content. The result was routine performance of 
rites which no longer adequately served their true purpose. It was im- 
possible to bring them to life, because they conflicted with truth. An 
obvious instance was the great Easter Vigil, the most significant divine 
service of the year, performed on Saturday morning largely as a for- 
mality. 

The restoration of the Holy Week was in the interests of truth. Ex- 
ternal obstacles were removed, in order that the great days of Holy Week 
might again achieve their purpose of making holy the people of God. 
Like St. Pius X’s reform in favor of early and frequent Communion, it 
was a realistic application of the axiom, “Sacramenta propter homines. 
— Sacraments are for the welfare of men.” Our “Angelic Pastor” has 
taken decisive steps to restore the pastoral effectiveness of divine worship. 


Though pastoral reasons motivated the restoration, the changes are 
nevertheless anything but iconoclastic. The lessons of history, and of 
sound traditions of liturgical worship, were applied with fine discern- 
ment. The procession of Palm Sunday is an instance in point. 

In practice, the procession had become vestigal. Palm Sunday had 
become the day, not of marching in procession, as the Jews of old, to 
acclaim Christ as King; it was the day when you got a blessed palm in 
church — or sent your child to get one, for the family. 
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Actually, practice in this case reflected the shift of emphasis that had 
occurred in the late middle ages in the rite itself. It is the Church’s 
custom to bless anything destined for use in her service. Hence the palms 
or branches were originally blessed with a brief formula, preparatory to 
the important procession in which they were carried. But when this in- 
troductory blessing was expanded into what amounted to a major, inde- 
pendent rite, it is not surprising that the faithful began to esteem the 
blessed palm more than the procession for which it was primarily in- 
tended — more especially since the latter had evolved into a complicated 
musical and ritual service in which they could take little active part. 
The restored rite restores the true relation between palms and procession. 

But the new rite also adds something: a brief, summarizing collect 
after the procession. This, too, reveals the expert liturgical sense of 
those responsible for the new order. It echoes the principle enshrined 
(although now rather obscured) in the Mass: the entrance procession 
concludes with the collect; the offertory procession and rite with the 
secret prayer; and the Communion procession and rite with the post- 
communion. All our sacraments gravitate around the Eucharist as their 
source and center; the sacramentals, likewise, in their own minor way, 
should reflect their eucharistic source and exemplar. 


Perhaps a psychological block was unnecessarily erected in the minds 
of many priests and laymen by the original publicity, which spoke of 
the radical newness of the “Restored Order.” Actually, the restored 
Easter Vigil five years ago was more “radical,” both in its changes and 
in its implications, than the present extension of the reform to the re- 
mainder of Holy Week. Except for the general Communion restored to 
the faithful on Good Friday, the chief changes consist in the designated 
hours of celebration; and the permission for evening Mass, granted by 
Christus Dominus in 1953, had already laid the foundation for that. 

Yet the definitive promulgation of the Vigil and of the rest of the 
new Holy Week, and the recognized pattern they set, in detail after detail, 
for the announced thorough reform of Missal and Breviary, without 
question make of this new restoration “one of the great acts of Pope 
Pius XII’s pontificate” (Cardinal Stritch: in a pastoral letter to his priests 
and people, Feb. 2). What this “recognizable pattern” foreshadows we 
will try to evaluate next month. 


One of the new elements in the Good Friday service that will be gen- 
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erally welcomed (by Republicans and Democrats alike, though probably 
for different reasons!) is the prayer for civil authorities, replacing the 
inoperative collect for the Holy Roman Emperor. 

It came as a pleasant surprise to discover, in reading Tertullian for 
a patrology class we teach, that the “new” exhortation for the collect 
(Oramus et pro...) is taken almost verbatim from chapter 39 of the 
Apology. How flattered the formidable old Church “Father” would have 
been to know that his patriotic sentiments would be echoed by millions, 
more than seventeen centuries later! And, incidentally, what reassuring 
evidence this is for us, that the new changes are not reckless “innova- 
tions.” 


A number of priests have written to inquire whether the advice given 
in the “It Can Be Done” column of March could safely be followed. 
As a matter of fact, the Passion has for years been read in the vernacular 
on Palm Sunday and on Good Friday in many churches of the U.S. It 
has become an “immemorial custom” of which the Ordinaries were 
aware. Our rubrical experts have recognized the fact, and have not op- 
posed it (cf. The American Ecclesiastical Review, 104:269). Nor is 
it a question merely of tolerating an abuse. Rather, it would seem an 
obvious instance of an application of the canonical principles clearly 
outlined by Rev. Marcel Noirot in his important article in our December 
1954 issue, on “Liturgical Customs Contrary to Rubrics.” Whether that 
reading in vernacular be done by one person, or, following the official 
pattern when the Passion is solemnly sung, by several, would seem im- 
material. 


Several pastors have also inquired about the Palm Sunday procession. 
One letter was very outspoken : 

“If Rome wants the Palm Sunday procession to become a ‘popular 
demonstration,’ with the people marching and singing, they’ve simply 
got to realize that it can’t be done with the present rubrics. In monas- 
teries and institutions, yes. But not in my parish, nor, I suspect, in most 
average parishes. And mine is average. We can train our children to 
sing Latin phrases. Patient drilling can do a lot of things. But my people 
will never learn the Gloria, laus so they can put their hearts into it. 
Not to speak of their minds. And to speak of ‘popular’ hymns in Latin! 
How unrealistic can one get? The responses at Mass is the extent to 
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which I can get my people — I mean the people, not just a few elite — to 
sing in Latin. And that only after much hard effort. 

“I sincerely want to collaborate with the wonderful new regulations 
from Rome. I want with all my heart that this Holy Week will be a 
meaningful religious experience for my people. But I am not a Msgr. 
Hellriegel — more power to him! How grievous would my guilt be if I 
were to have the people sing an appropriate English hymn during the 
procession? Many of them know the All Glory, Laud and Honor from 
their school days. How about it?” 

We sympathize with the pastor, and with his predicament — which 
we, too, suspect is not unique. Other pastors will have to judge whether 
his experience coincides with their own. Perhaps the latter part of the 
Sanctus (“Benedictus qui venit . . .”) from Mass XVIII could be sung 
by the people after each verse of a psalm sung by the choir. It would be 
most appropriate for the occasion. And it is relatively easy, and tuneful. 

But if a popular refrain in Latin is honestly out of the question, our 
answer to the pastor’s inquiry would again be based on Fr. Noirot’s 
statement of the canonical principles involved. With at least the tacit 
approval of the Ordinary, the pastor would be justified in allowing a 
vernacular hymn. The official Latin hymn should however be sung by 
the choir. 


On Maundy Thursday, the new rubrics call for a processional en- 
trance “through the church” while the introit is being chanted. We know 
of churches whose present arrangement of pews would make such a pro- 
cession very difficult at best. Many sacristies, however, have two doors: 
one leading directly to the altar, the other to the main body of the 
church. If a procession “through the church” is really infeasible, the 
longer way to the altar — into the body of the church and then through 
the sanctuary gates — should in that case be taken, to safeguard at least 
the essentials of a true procession. 


Other pastors have written about their fears that the principal Maundy 
Thursday service in the evening will draw crowds too great to be ac- 
commodated. To turn people away, with the instruction to return after 
an hour or so for the subsequent low Mass, would in many instances 
actually mean depriving them of both Mass and Communion. For vari- 
ous reasons, such advice often cannot be followed. If the overflow crowd 
is great, would it be contrary to the new legislation to have a low Mass 
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for them there and then in the basement church: in other words, a low 
Mass celebrated simultaneously with the sung Mass, instead of before 
or after? 

The Instruction empowers the Ordinary to permit “one or the other 
low Mass” when pastoral reasons demand it: that is, in order to enable 
the faithful who so wish to attend holy Mass and receive holy Com- 
munion. It does not explicitly state that these low Masses be before or 
after the the sung Mass. It seems to us, therefore, that certainly the mind 
of the legislator, intent on providing opportunity for Mass and Com- 
munion, and also the letter of the legislation, would be fulfilled if the 
Ordinary’s permission to have an additional low Mass or two would be 
applied to a low Mass celebrated in the basement church simultaneously 
with the sung Mass. But the mind of the Holy See, based on the unan- 
imous tradition of the centuries, does place great value on the unique 
importance of the one, solemnly chanted Last Supper Mass, as symboli- 
cal of the unity of the parish family. It would therefore not correspond 
to the Holy See’s intentions to provide such a simultaneous low Mass, 
except when really necessary for the additional numbers that cannot be 
accommodated in the main service. 


We would like to add a final suggestion, from our own experience of 
the past five years in celebrating the Easter Vigil. Unless the parish has 
four or more assistants, or can enlist the services of deacon and sub- 
deacon from the seminary, we thing it advisable not to “solemnize” the 
preliminary Vigil service, but to reserve the solemnity with sacred min- 
isters for the Vigil Mass. 

A main purpose of the new rite is to encourage the participation of 
the faithful. This can be obtained far more readily if one priest is cele- 
brant, another as M.C. oversees the servers and keeps things moving 
smoothly and with dignity, and a third priest, at a loud speaker, com- 
ments on the rites and encourages and leads the people in their re- 
sponses. 

Commentary should, of course, be very brief: limited, at most, to fill 
in the silent periods, or the transitions in the actions of the rite. The 
running commentary should not have to carry the burden of being a 
thorough instruction. This should have been given earlier. Rather, it is 
designed to help the faithful follow the service more easily, and to call 
their attention to the more important parts. Excessive commentary dis- 
tracts; but if discreetly used, it can prove very useful spiritually. 
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EASTERN RITE PRAYERS TO THE MOTHER OF GOD. Translated 
and edited by Rev. John H. Ryder, S.J. Russian Center, Fordham Univer- 
sity, New York 58, N.Y. 1955. Pp. v—46. Paper, $.75. 
THE PRAYERS OF FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P. The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md. 1955. Pp. v-72. Paper, $.95. 

It is always refreshing and enlightening to learn how people of another 
temperament and tongue express their love for God and His saints. Our 
Byzantine brethren do so in lyrics which make us Western Catholics 
look very cold and formal at times. When they honor God’s Maiden 
Mother, “that eastern portal of the human race,” their prose becomes 
poetical, yet losing none of its firm theological footing. The prayers to 
Mary which the Russian Center at Fordham has published are mostly 
taken from the vigil service of the greater feasts of the Blessed Virgin. 
They are basically liturgical, for, as the translator tells us, the “devo- 
tions” of the faithful of the Byzantine rite stem primarily from the divine 
office celebrated in church. Arranged in sense lines, the prayers read like 
poems and have an unction about them that never deteriorates into 
sentimentality, because it flows from the rich font of Scripture. A booklet 
like this goes a long way in drawing West and East closer together. 

Although one of Fr. McNabb’s superiors called him “mad as a hatter,” 
G. K. Chesterton felt that he was in God’s presence whenever this man 
of God preached. The Prayers of Father Vincent McNabb prove that 
Chesterton was much closer to the truth than was the superior. Here we 
have a generous sampling of the prayers of a man who has been called 
“desperately in love with God.” His prayers are really songs of prayer, 
for God’s love has turned them into the song of poetry. The well-worn 
and hardly accurate “prisoner of the tabernacle” theme intrudes several 
times into his prayers to the Blessed Sacrament. But for the most part 
they are prayers well worthy of one who many — and others than his 
fellow Dominicans — feel may someday be canonized. 

St. John’s Abbey Daniel Durken, O.S.B. 


(For reasons of space, the usual quota of “Communications” and 
“Book Reviews” must be held over until the next issue.) 
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By Daniel O’Connor, C.S.V. — A new work on the principles of Catholic 
sociology modeled on the teachings of Father C. Van Gestel, noted 
Louvain Scholar. The treatment includes a commentary on the latest 
pronouncements of the Holy See, and incorporates modern findings in 
sociological research. Soon $3.00 
That They May Know Thee 

Selected Writings on Vocations 

By Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D. — Selected articles, sermons, 
and addresses of Archbishop Cushing, gleaned from a wide variety of 
sources and dealing with the present world-wide need for more vocations 
to the priesthood and the religious life. $3.00 
The Blessed Sacrament and the Mass 

By St. Thomas Aquinas, translated with notes by Rev. F. O'Neill — An 
attempt to put in a brief compass all that the great Doctor of the Church 
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him more easily understood by those who are reading him for the first 
time. Soon $4.25 
Soul of Christ 

Meditations on the Anima Christi 

By John H. Collins, S.J]. — The famous Ignatian second method of prayer 
consists in meditating on the meaning of each word of some familiar 
prayer, dwelling on the various considerations and affections that each 
word suggests. Father Collins applies this method to the Anima Christi, 
a favorite prayer of Catholics. Soon $3.00 
Meeting the Vocation Crisis 

Edited by Rev. George L. Kane — Twenty-three important essays dealin 
with the solution to the critical shortage of vocations to the 7 to ome 4 
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as Archbishop Cushing, Archbishop O’Hara, Bishop Sheen, and many 
others. Soon $3.00 
In Silence Before God 

An Examination of Conscience 

By M. M. Philipon, O.P., translated by A. M. Crofts, O.P. — A careful 
treatment of the necessity, nature, plan, and advantages of one of the 
fundamental ascetical practices: the examination of conscience. Pére 
Philipon, concerned with practical and efficient methods, deals with the 
problem of daily, weekly, monthly, and annual exercises of the ex- 
amination. $0.30 
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Thomas, Thomas, 

put your finger 

in the nail holes, 

and your hand in 

his side. 

And see that this is flesh, 
and say that this is God. 
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